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The Worship of a Humanist 


E. STANTON HODGIN 


ANY of our Unitarian body are convinced that as great a change is taking 

place in theology to-day as has taken place in the astronomy of the past. 

The old astronomy was geocentric. The planets and stars were simply 
outposts of the earth, and their entire importance lay in their relation to and depend- 
ence upon the earth, which was assumed to be the center of all things. 


MASSAGES 


The old religions are all theocentric. They assume that there is a personality 
at the center and source of things from whom all power and blessing flows. Religion 
consists of bringing oneself into right relations with this personality. All the rites 
and formulas of worship have grown out of man’s attempts to bring himself into 
such relations in order to enjoy the blessings such conditions ensure. 


Theism has in the past arrogated to itself the whole field of religion. It has 

said “No theism, no religion.” Humanism maintains that religion is something 

- far deeper and more inclusive than any belief, theistic or otherwise. Religion is 

the up-reaching and out-reaching impulse in life. It is life striving for its com- 

pletest fulfillment, and whoever contributes to life’s completer fulfillment is religious, 
whether his thought focus on any theistic belief or not. 


A considerable number of as earnest and able ministers as we have in our body 
feel impelled to stress the humanistic emphasis as the all-important one. They 
have no services they can use, and are forced either to improvise them for themselves 
or to do without. Are they entitled to the same consideration as the older and 

_ larger body of ministers? 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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“No Questions Asked” 


AW TEACHES US a fine point in ethics, when 
it asks if it is right, in the case of stolen prop- 
erty, for the owner to promise that “no questions 
will be asked” if it is returned. One sees such 
things in advertisements. In England they are 
forbidden. The New York Law Review says 


The original act was passed in the reign of George II. The 
present statute, the Larceny Act of 1861, declares that “who- 
soever shall publicly advertise a reward for the return of any 
property whatsoever which shall have been lost or stolen and 
shall in such advertisement use any words purporting that no 
questions will be asked, or shall print or publish any such ad- 
vertisement, shall forfeit the sum of fifty pounds for every 
such offense to any person who will sue for the same.” 


There are in all of our States statutory provi- 
sions defining and punishing the compounding of 
crime. In New York the penal law declares that 
a person who takes money, or other property, gra- 
tuity, or reward, or an engagement or promise 
therefor, upon an agreement or understanding, ex- 
pressed or implied, to compound or conceal a crime, 
or a violation of the statute, or to abstain from, 
discontinue, or delay a prosecution, or to withhold 
any evidence except in a case where a compromise 
is allowed by law, is guilty of a felony where the 
agreement relates to a felony or of a misdemeanor 
when it relates to a misdemeanor, or to a violation 
of a statute for which a pecuniary penalty or for- 
feiture is prescribed. 

Taking back stolen goods is not an offense; but 
to take back the goods upon an agreement or 
understanding not to prosecute would be a crime, 
in the judgment of The Review. Tested by the New 
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Aucustus P. Reccorp, D.D. 


York law, such an act is thus regarded by the 
writer: 

Where a person advertises for the return of stolen property, 
stating that no questions will be asked, and the property is 
returned to him upon such assurance, has he not “taken” prop- 
erty “upon an agreement or understanding, express or implied,” 
of the kind contemplated by the statute? It would certainly 
seem so. In such circumstances, the phrase, “no questions 
asked,” can be regarded only in the light of a stipulation to 
shield the thief. It could have no other purpose or significance. 

Advertisements of this kind he rightly says are 

“an offense against good citizenship and highly 
reprehensible. They afford an incentive to crime 
and inevitably tend to stifle and pervert public 
justice.” 


Elihu Root, American! 


ECAUSE he is now old and ripe with wisdom, 

Elihu Root, most illustrious of Republicans, 
and probably the peer of the greatest of Americans, 
makes a solemn and inspiring impression on the 
whole country by his plea for the League of Na- 
tions. He received the Wilson Award on December 
28, birthday of the President. In making acknowl- 
edgment before a brilliant and eminent audience 
in New York, he gently pushed to one side partisan 
difference of opinion, and came with eloquence to 
“fundamental identity of purpose . . . suitable to 
the high distinction of the great President whose 
memory you celebrate.” The world, except the 
United States, he said, has chosen “the new way” 
of the League; we, outside, go “the old way.” And 
why? “We have allowed insensate prejudice, ca- 
moufiaged but futile phrases to appear, but falsely 
appear, to represent the true heart of the American 
people.” That heart, he continued, “with all its 
idealism, with its breadth of human sympathy,” still 
has “a strong desire that our country should do its 
share for peace and happiness and noble life in all 
the world.” And this is his lament before the stark 
reality: “We, the great peace-loving people, what 
haye we done to help in this wonderful new work? 
No eed no moral support, no  brother- 
hood. : 


Faith and Suggestion 


N EXCELLENT DISTINCTION between faith 
and suggestion, as applied to healing, was 
made recently in England by Dr. J. C. Flower. It 
is reported in The Inquirer of London. It is true, 
as he said, that faith healing is not concerned with 
faith at all, but with suggestion. Suggestion is 
based upon an entirely passive state of mind—a 
condition described as suggestibility. And the 
process is the making of an impression on a passive 
mind that results in the bringing about of quite 
unexpected things. The healers know precious 
little about hypnotism, but it certainly secures a 
dimming of consciousness. In that sense, whatever 
happens within does so through the imposition of 
something from without. There is a “carrying in 
under” of ideas that make no appeal to reason. 

One of the great seats of authority in religion, 
Dr. Flower continued, is human “suggestibility !” 
Churches build up a fabric of loyalty by “carrying 
in under” all kinds of “orthodoxies,” even the most 
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irrational. Faith, a very different thing, is a con- 
scious effort and striving of the mind. “TI have faith 
in order that I may know.” And faith is the same 
thing, in science and religion. It is the primitive 
push of the present into the wide future. He in 
whom faith is, does not receive medicine in the:form 
of suggestion, but confronts life with a fresh and 
vital mind. The peculiar and special function of 
our churches is to look after the building up of the 
mental health of men and women by faith, avoid- 
ing suggestion as much as possible... Dr. Flower 
pleaded that suggestion, if used at all, should only 
be used as a preparation for faith. And rational, 
personal re-education is constantly imperative. 

Dr, Flower concluded by urging a duty on our 
colleges. In addition to the present studies, the 
student for the ministry should gain at least a 
minimum of knowledge of the way the mind works 
in health and disease. So equipped, the true pastor, 
who is the friend of his people, could do an immense 
amount of good in times of stress and spiritual need. 


Some Inconvenient Facts 


F FACTS are inconvenient or interfere with 
optimistic eloquence, they are none the less 
there; and we wonder whether Dr. 8. Parkes Cad- 
man, who spreads sunshine the world around, has 
seen them with reference to the Methodist ministry 
in arecent issue of Zion’s Herald. Hemadeaspeech 


_Jast week that glowed, about his former church’s 


preachers. “If they do not shine as orators,” he 
said, “they do shine as thinkers, which is more im- 
portant.” He praised the denomination for the 
high quality of the men it was sending into the 
clergy. 

Dr. Lewis O. Hartman, the editor, recently ana- 
lyzed the figures about the 444 men admitted to the 
Methodist ministry last’ year, and, like a good edi- 
tor, he thinks there is no time for cheering. He 
says: 


Of the 444, 9 per cent. had only eighth-grade training or less; 
16 per cent. had part of a high-school course; 11 per cent. had 
only completed high school; 23 per cent. had at least a year of 
college work; 41 per cent. had graduated from college. Of 
these 183 college graduates, 36 did some postgraduate work 
(not in seminary), and 14 of the 36 won master’s degrees in 
arts or sciences. ? 

With reference to colleges attended: 64 per cent. were grad- 
uates or had attended college one year or more. Of these, only 
51.6 per cent. went to Methodist Episcopal colleges; 17.2 per 
eent..went to denominational colleges other than our own; 
10.1 per cent. went to State institutions of higher learning; 
74 per cent. went to non-denominational schools other than 
State institutions (¢.g., Columbia, Harvard) ; 9.5 per cent. went 
to two or more colleges of different types; 4.2 per cent., of 
foreign birth, were educated outside the United States. The 
foregoing refers to schools where undergraduate work was done. 

The report shows that 52 per cent. had no theological train- 
ing; 21 per cent. had a year or more in seminary, but did not 
graduate; 27 per cent. graduated from a seminary. Of the 122 
who graduated, 102—or 23 per cent. out of 444—received a 
degree in theology. 

As to ages: 8 per cent. were below twenty-five years of age; 
64 per cent. were from twenty-five to thirty-four inclusive; 28 
per cent. were thirty-five or over. Those admitted at age of 
forty or over numbered 13 per cent. out of the 441 who gave 
their ages. 


We cannot join another editor, Dr. Alva M. Kerr 
of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, who reads this 
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and yet is comforted that “a great church to-day 
has the courage to make its standards low enough 
and flexible enough to admit the type of men who 
can be used and will be used to good advantage in 
the fields which will not sustain college-trained 
pastors.” 

It may be the ministry that is responsible for a 
dark shadow in the statistics which disturb an- 
other editor of parts, Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, of The 
Reformed Church Messenger. There are 1,735 con- 
gregations in the Reformed Church in the United 
States. Of this number, 531, or nearly a third, re- 
ported not a single confirmation into church mem- 
bership for a year. Confirmation means newly 
admitted into fellowship, and not old members 
transferred from other churches, or those who have 
renewed their allegiance. Is not the reception of 
new members the best evidence of the evangelistic 
zeal and spiritual vitality of the church? Dr. 
Leinbach thinks it is. There would be solace for 
him if there was sign of compensating internal and 
intensive development in these churches, but there 
is no warrant for such a hope. Where a church is 
alive within, it is gathering to itself by irresistible 
vital attraction the young especially, and many 
others. It is the minister who deserves the praise 
for the building of the church; and his is the chief 
responsibility for its decline. The ultimate fault is 
his training. No other profession sends out such 
inadequately and unevenly disciplined men as the 
ministry. Many of them really have no calling. 


“Cruising Cross Country” 


R. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, Jr., who has made 
a new and vivifying journal of The Christian 
Leader, has gathered a sheaf of his recent “cruises” 
into a volume entitled “Cruising Cross Country.” 
These essays of one who is at home abroad, so to 
speak, adapting himself with delightful apprecia- 
tion to every changing scene and incident, are like 
nothing else one may find between covers. The 
main current of these chapters is almost casual in 
its flow, but here and there are sparkling little in- 
timations that jut up into reality. Without ap- 
parent seriousness, the author is really playing with 
the pleasant superficialities of his travels in order 
to beguile his reader into the good inner meaning 
of this precious life of ours. The experiences of 
Christmastime at the old home are very dear and 
faithful to the best traditions that we have ever 
read; and the story of his commuting in a sleeping 
car for several years, between Boston and Wash- 
ington, is now a famous pamphlet issued by the 
Pullman Company. The intimacies of the editorial 
game are in part the gleanings from conversations 
with his colleagues of the church press in Boston. 
In one respect these papers are most unusual. 
They have no soft concealments of plain facts or 
opinions, whether of persons or work, of places or 
events. But they are generous in allowance, and | 
not a drop of acid taints their goodness. 


The Present Situation in the Balkans 


What happens there is always of moment to 


‘JAROLD SPENDER, a distinguished 
correspondent, in a book which 
appeared last year, calls the Balkan Penin- 
sula the cauldron of Europe. It is a great 
kettle in which bad broth is sometimes 
brewed, and it not infrequently boils over. 
It has been the seat and origin of many 
wars and figures in more diplomatic pro- 
tocols than any other part of Europe. It 
was the Balkan Peninsula which divided 
eastern and central Europe into two armed 
camps twenty years ago and threw the 
whole world into war twelve years ago. 
And now the contents of the cauldron 
are beginning to bubble again! 


TO APPRECIATE the present situation, 
let us look at the Balkan map for a mo- 
ment, If you have forgotten the geography 
of southeast Europe—and it wouldn’t be 
strange if you had, for the boundaries 
there change frequently—just hold your 
left hand up in front of your face with 
your fingers pointing upward and a trifie 
to the right. Now you may close it just 
a little so that the lines in your palm 
will show more clearly. That deep upper 
furrow which runs almost all the way 
across your hand is the Danube River. 
All above that is Rumania; every thing 
below your deep circular thumb line and 
to the left of it, including your thumb, 


represents Yugoslavia or, officially, the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. That small space between your 


thumb line and your main cross line is 
Bulgaria, bounded on the east by the 
Black Sea; your wrist is Greece. Albania 
lies at the base of your thumb on the 
outside. Long, boot-shaped, aggressive 
Italy lies not far to the west across the 
narrow Adriatic Sea—Italy has a good 
navy. { 

This whole area was at one time under 
the rule of the Turk; but during the last 
eentury, all of the Balkan countries, with 
the help of several of the great European 
powers, succeeded in getting free. But 
liberation usually means only passing 
from one yoke to another; so that after 
the Balkan countries, by means of a long 
series of heroic struggles, got rid of the 
Turks, they had to put forth equally 
costly efforts to free themselves from the 
domination of the great Christian powers 
which had helped to liberate them. Bul- 
garia and Rumania had to get out from 
under the heel of Russia; Yugoslavia out 
of the clutches of Austria. Greece never 
did free herself from the domination of 
England. Albania never ceases flitting 
from capital to capital seeking the help 
of one power in her struggle with another. 
Montenegro barely got out of the jaws 
of Turkey before she was swallowed by 
Serbia; Macedonia, most valiant of all, 
drove out the Turk only to be partitioned 
between Greece, Serbia, and Bulgaria. 

The Balkans represent a family of very 
promising but somewhat pugnacious chil- 
dren who sometimes fight among them- 
Selves, and on such occasions call in 
powerful and very greedy neighbors to 
help one side against the other. When 
the neighbors enter the Balkans, a Bu- 

- ropean war generally ensues; even if 
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they do not enter, they often incite the 
little Balkan states to fight with each 
other. 

That's why the Balkans represent a 
eauldron ! 

At the present moment, it looks as 
though trouble might be impending. In 
the first place, the Rumanian king is 
fatally sick and is going to die, leaving 
as his successor a five-year-old boy. The 
demise of the king will cause much con- 
fusion in a country already very unstable. 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


OUR OWN ANGELIC DOCTOR 


Wilfred Grenfell, medical missionary of Labra- 

dor, after a holiday here and in his native 

England, has just returned to: his healing min- 

istry among his beloved people in the frozen 
north 


Many parties will scramble for power in 
Bucharest, and at least three neighbor- 
ing states will stand by, eager to take 
advantage of internal confusion by cutting 
off large slices of Rumanian territory in- 
habited by Hungarians, Russians and 
Bulgarians. 

The triple Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes is in a still more precarious 
situation. Her creator and greatest states- 
man, her one indefatigable champion, who 
was prime minister of Serbia and Yugo- 
slavia for more than twenty years, Nichola 
Pashich, has just died at the age of 82. 
And he passed away at a time when his 
state, always subject to grave crises, was 
facing an extremely critical situation. 

To@ make this situation perfectly clear, 
let us compare Yugoslavia to the new Hng- 
land States, calling them officially the 
Kingdom of Maine, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut, and for short, “New Eng- 
land.” We must suppose that Rhode 
Island is an independent State correspond- 
ing to Albania, and that Vermont, cor- 
responding to Macedonia, is divided 
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between Canada, New York State, and 
New England. We must suppose also 
that Maine is Catholic and Massachusetts 
Protestant. In Maine they speak a special 
dialect written with English letters, in 
Massachusetts another written with Rus- 
sian characters, and in Connecticut they 
have still another dialect and an inde- 
pendent national tradition. Let us add 
that these three States are inimical to 
each other and that Massachusetts is 
determined to dominate the other two. 
We must also suppose that the population 
of Vermont, partitioned among New York, 
Canada, and New England, is carrying 
on a relentless war against the latter 
country by means of books, papers, and 
a revolutionary organization. It suffices 
to conclude our parallel by adding that 
Canada and New York are hostile to New 
England and that Canada has just signed 
a treaty of friendship with Rhode Island 
which has made her all-powerful in 
Providence. 


THIS IS COMPLICATED, isn’t it? But 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes is in a still more complicated 
and difficult position. The immediate 
eause of the especially acute stage which 
the eternal Yugoslav crisis has reached 
is Italy’s treaty of friendship with Albania. 
Mussolini says that this treaty is a per- 
fectly innocent affair and that he is only 
following the example of St. Francis in 
showing himself friendly to his neighbors. 
But the Yugoslavs aren’t convinced, their 
cabinet has resigned, and their esteemed 
and peace-loving Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Mr. Ninchich, the president of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, 
has withdrawn. 

For many months Italy seems to have 
been drawing a ring about Yugoslavia, 
and she closed that ring by setting up her 
camp in Alhania. The Macedonians, who 
are the bold neighbors of the wild Al- 
banians, naturally side with Italy. Bul- 
garia in her heart, if not officially, inclines 
toward Italy. Rumania has just become 
Italy’s fast friend, and Hungary for some 
time has been on good terms with Italy 
and ill-disposed toward Yugoslavia. So 
the ring is complete, Mussolini is rubbing | 
his hands, Belgrade is alarmed, and the 
Balkans are restless. 

France, whose antagonism to Italy is 
becoming ever more pronounced, is trying 
to win Hungary over and, as the Italian 
papers say, is ringing the bells of Yugo- 
slavia. The Little Entente between Bo- 
hemia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania seems 
to be about to break up, England is tak- 
ing the side of Italy and Bulgaria, and 
Russia has just formed some kind of 
Alliance with Turkey. 

Thus the Huropean diplomats are on the 
move! And this is dangerous; for there 
are very powerful disruptive elements in 
many parts of Europe eagerly waiting to 
take advantage of the first appearance of 
international discord and confusion. For 
eight years, fear on the part of the 
conquerors and despair on the part of the 
conquered have kept Europe frozen tight. — 

(Continued on page 38) 
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What Shall We Do With Our Worship? 


Three distinctive views from three representative men 


Tur Rucistmr presents to-day what it has long desired—a worthy and adequate discus- 


sion of the worship in our churches. 


Worship is central and necessary in the propagation 


of spiritual life in all religions, from the sacramental as in Catholicism, to that called experi- 


mental, ethical, and intellectual, as in the constantly moving free churches. 
tributors are distinctly diverse in their background and earlier discipline. 
dresses on the subject at the Ministers’ Institute, Deerfield, Mass. 


The three con- 
They gave ad- 
Mr. Loy has been in the 


Roman Catholic Church. He is now minister of the Unitarian Church in Windsor, Vt. Dr. 
Hodgin is of Quaker lineage. He takes an advanced position in theology, and is a creative 


preacher. 


Mr. Foote is the son of a minister of King’s Chapel. By tradition he is churchly. 


He has had the experience of pastoral service in the South and Middle West. His denomina- 


tional consciousness is unusually fine. 


deep in all three papers. 


So we have here diversity ; yes, and a unity that runs 
It has been necessary to abridge somewhat each of these contribu- 


tions. Something good ought to come of this presentment to all ministers and congregations. 


Educating the Emotions in a Growing Faith 


REVIEWER of Professor Kirsopp 

Lake’s latest book, “The Religion of 
Yesterday and To-morrow,’ quotes two 
sentences of the author, as follows: 
“Whether the new age will be a gorgeous 
barbarism or a_ splendid civilization, 
depends on the perception of values which 
our children have. To help them to see 
the glory of truth and the splendor of 
beauty, the eternal,and unchanging world 
of immaterial reality,—is the work before 
us, and it requires an appeal to educated 
emotion, as well as an educated intellect.” 
The reviewer continues: “Where does 
Professor Lake find the dynamic for ‘edu- 
eating emotion’? His scheme seems so 
preponderatingly intellectual that there is 
no room for heart.” 

I conceive that this problem of “edu- 
cating emotion” is a question that is upper- 
most in the minds of many ministers 
to-day: How to win the hearts of the 
people, as well as their intellectual assent. 
We see our young folk drawn away to 
assent, at least tacitly, to obnoxious forms 
of belief, through the sheer appeal of 
beauty, order, stability, and continuity in 
their forms of public worship. Their 
hearts are drawn where their minds may 
not follow. 

What we require, then, to meet such 
appeal is the better ordering of our own 
thought upon the whole subject of public 
worship, as a means of directing and edu- 
cating religious emotion, and (based upon 
our own ordered thinking, the development 
of a Unitarian rite, or rites, along lines 
that are sound both religiously and psy- 
chologically. 

The introduction of my topic at these 
meetings indicates a widespread desire 
on the part of our ministers to satisfy this 
very natural demand of human souls for 
a cult, or cultus. 

Except most rarely, preaching is no part 
of the cult, properly so called. In general, 
the sermon is didactic, represents the ideas 
and sentiments of the preacher individ- 
ually, frequently opposes the thought and 
life-habits of the audience, and in 
extraordinary cases only may it be said 
to represent and express the outgoing reli- 
gious emotion of the people. It must 
appear further, that no mere literary 
variety can satisfy the call for a significant 
ritual. It must appear, likewise, that any 
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mere pageantry must fail to serve our 
need. 

Some feel that a plentiful supply of 
symbols may serve to excite religious emo- 
tions. Now, symbolism is the investing of 
outward things or actions with an inner 
meaning, more particularly for the expres- 
sion of religious ideas. A true religious 
symbolism is effective precisely in the 
measure in which it is sufficiently natural 
and simple to appeal to the intelligence of 
the many. To import into our liberal 
worship a lot of exotic symbols—appro- 
priate enough, perhaps, to religions of the 
past, but far from expressive of our own 
type of belief and worship—is to demand 
of our people an adjustment of which they 
are incapable. We need symbols of our 
own, which shall be natural, simple, effec- 
tive in appeal, and manifest in significance. 
Are there no appropriate symbols to be 
deduced from our beliefs, our practice, and 
the noble history of sacrifice and devotion 
to the cause of free religion? I venture 
to suggest that our first great need in wor- 
ship is the development of our own apt, 
significant symbols for use in church- 
architecture and in worship, and especially 
for the artistic adornment of some of our 
bleaker, graceless meeting-houses. It is 
probably unnecessary for me to commend 
to the attention of others like myself un- 
skilled in this particular phase the excel- 
lent work of one of our own number, Von 
Ogden Vogt’s “Art and Religion.” 

Certain symbols, however, are wholly 
manifest in their appeal; I refer now to 
those which we recognize generically as 
ceremonies. 

In liturgical practice, a ceremony is an 
external action, gesture, or movement 
which accompanies the prayers and public 
exercises of worship. To these must be 
added the external adornments utilized 
and the objects which we consider, in gen- 
eral, the fit subjects of dedication to the 
service of worship as furnishings of vari- 
ous sorts, lights, and costumes or vest- 
ments. All these things are employed to 
embellish and adorn sacred functions, and 
to excite in the people sentiments of 
respect, devotion, and religion, to lead the 
people to approach the act of worship with 
greater reverence, to lead them more 
readily to adopt a right attitude of mind 
and to accept more readily the opportun- 


ities afforded by the services, and by the 
ministry offered them. In general, too, 
the sum total of the ceremonies of an in- 
dividual function is termed a rite, albeit 
the rite properly so called involves first of 
all a formulary to be followed verbally. 
And the totality of the rites of religious 
worship employed by any church consti- 
tutes its cult, or cultus. 

Frequently in our churches the cer- 
emonies seem to betoken a_ sort of 
adolescent swagger on the part of the 
minister,—a sort of naughty-boy indiffer- 
ence to the conventions and culture of civi- 
lized man. Others arise from sheer care- 
lessness and a lack of refinement on the 
part of the minister. I believe that our 
theological schools should devote some 
attention to the training of our men in 
dignified and appropriate gesture, posture, 
carriage, and gait. 

I believe that we may add greatly to our 
services by the vesting of our choirs, as 
well as of our ministers, and by carefully 
marshaled processions in the churches— 
not as the common means of entering into 
the sanctuary, but to mark our celebration 
of greater feasts. We need greatly the 
addition of color to our scheme. Some 
small boys in red vestments might be very 
well added on occasion, especially for a 
wedding. It is a pity, too, that the min- 
ister is restricted commonly to the use of 
a plain black gown. 

The addition of a few burning candles 
makes for much-desired brightness in serv- 
ices—not as indicating any sacramental 
import, but as symbolic of the brightness 
and aspiration of our faith. The lighting 
scheme of most churches is woefully in- 
adequate. It adds greatly to the effec- 
tiveness of preaching if the speaker be 
“spotted” by an overhead light, while dim- 
mers are applied to the rest of the audito- 
rium. I can see great possibilities in the 
use of “floods” of colored lights; the 
theater should have no monopoly in such 
aids to the emotions. 

An appropriate ceremonial must proceed 
from the good taste of the ministers, in 
practice almost solely. The best way, as 
I regard it, is not to talk over such matters 
beforehand, asking advice of the members, 
but to test them by experiment. If the 
taste of the minister is well-founded, such 
experiments will be accepted gladly, his 
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course will be approved, and he may 
proceed to test other plans with greater 
assurance; but preliminary “chatter” about 
their feasibility will kill them absolutely. 
Care must be taken chiefly in so adding 
movements, color, lights, and costume, that 
they be consonant with our principles, in 
good taste, and that they add significance 
to the ritual which they accompany with- 
out obtruding themselves above the rite. 

As to the place of music, “last of the 
arts,” that must wait upon the develop- 
ment of rites and formularies. We must 
defer talking about the musical clothing of 
our services until we have the form to be 
vested with tone. Once granted ritual 
formularies that are genuinely expressive 
of our higher aspirations, it will be found 
that they themselves will inspire musical 
settings of a worthy type. 

It would be well if our men could receive 
some careful instruction in liturgies dur- 
ing their seminary course. <A satisfactory 
course of instruction in the department of 
liturgics would include, naturally, some 
notion of ecclesiology in general, the his- 
tory of church planning and architecture, 
of vestments, and of church music, as well 
as of rites and ceremonies. 

In the nature of things, a liturgy prop- 
erly so called can never be adopted in 
churches of the congregational order, for 
a liturgy (in the exact sense) is the whole 
complex of official services, including all 
the rites, ceremonies, prayers, and sacra- 
mental observances of a church, as 
opposed to the private devotions of its 
members. But even the Roman Catholic 
Church is without the absolute uniformity 
of practice which is commonly attributed 
to it. 

I commend to you the value and im- 
portance of each man undertaking to 
evolve such rite or rites as must best fit 
the needs of his particular congregation. 
A ritual must be significant; it must be 
ordered in accordance with sound psy- 
chological principles; it must be dignified, 
and promote devotion; and for services of 
general use it must have varying parts 
for each time it is used, yet there must be 
a basic continuum which will become al- 
together familiar to the congregation, so 
that they will greet it during the service 
as they do their old friends at the door 
after service. If there be a symbolic ele- 
ment in any rite, that must be a real con- 
stant, and should constitute the basal con- 
tent of the formulary. The literary ele- 
ment of the formularies is chiefly didactic 
and explanatory of the symbol and its pur- 
pose; but whatsoever is used must com- 
mend itself to the thought of the people 
and the spirit of our times. 

In the use of formal rites, there is ever 
a danger of establishing in the mind a 
sense of virtue residing in the rite itself; 
for people drop easily into devotional sys- 
tems, and without thinking, come to attach 
magic or supernatural ends or efficacy to 
the rite, and the sacramentalism which we 
would avoid issues from their faulty un- 
derstanding. There is danger, too, of a 
dry, wooden formalism. I believe that the 
test of vitality in a rite is found in the 
spirit with which the minister himself 
approaches such a service. If it be not 
“new every morning,” then it is dead in- 
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deed. The proper course for us, I feel 
sure, is not to authorize or to encourage 
the use of “official” liturgical books, but 
to seek for “variety in essential unity’; 
i.e., the minister should, so far as may be 
practicable and advisable, compose his own 
ritual services. As a guide in this task, 
I commend to you earnestly a study of the 
section entitled ‘The Forms of Prayer,” 
in the classic work of Mgr. Duchesne, 
“Christian Worship.” Supplementing this, 
I commend further the animated discus- 
sion of new services in Dr. Percy Dear- 
mer’s “Art of Worship,” especially his 
chapter on “The Art of Making Collects.” 
Much of our praying nowadays is so 
haphazard that I am sure it would be 
highly improved by the practice of this 
art, which involves the same quality of 
thought and application of effort as does a 
quatrain or sonnet. The regular practice 
of collect-making would make our prayers 
more direct, terse, pictorial, and purpose- 
ful than at present. 

Of one thing I have felt the great need 
personally—the published suggestion of a 
“liturgical year” for our guidance in the 
choice of themes during the year. When 
we go forward in a chance manner, aS we 
do, we fail often to touch upon some 
themes that should be regularly the sub- 
ject of our services and discourses. And 
with such a cursus anni established, we 
might still abandon the subject of the day 
for a matter of great general interest. 

Finally, let me recommend to you the 
matter of the careful instruction of chil- 
dren in the attitude and habit of worship. 
I have been experimenting with this, and 
have devised for my own use the simplest 
possible form for my church school, em- 
ploying three children to conduct their 
own services: a leader, a reader of the 
Seripture lesson, and a younger child to 
lead a brief responsory (always the same). 
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I think it unfortunate that we are un- 
able to have children learn also by partic- 
ipation in the services of adults. Note 
the benefits derived by Roman Catholics 
and Anglicans from the employment of 
boys in choirs and in the altar services. 
Why may not we too have boy choirs, or 
at least vested choirs of children? Why 
may we not employ older boys and young 
men as assistants or assistant ministers in 
the service, in the reading of lessons, etc.? 
We should not then lack vocations to the 
ministry. 

In conclusion, let us endeavor to solve 
this problem of the beautification of our 
worship, and its more effective presenta- 
tion, by the independent development of 
rites adapted to the needs of our people. 
Let us bear in mind that uniformity of 
practice is neither necessary nor desirable; — 
that our congregational variety must be 
maintained ; and that it is incumbent upon 
each minister to compose his own services, 
keeping always before him the real signif- 
icance, the good order, the psychological 
appeal, the beauty and dignity, of that 
which he is setting forth. For the guid- 
ance of all of us, it would be well if 
provision could be made for the exchange 
of formularies, perhaps by publication in 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, or, preferably, 
by their issue by a central committee in 
uniform, loose-leaf style. 

I feel that I must oppose the reference 
to or the establishment of tradition as the 
norm of public worship. We have a grow- 
ing faith, and its significant expression 
must be also a growing thing. But what- 
soever we do must be sincere and earnest : 
it must ring true in every line and gesture, 
and it must serve to excite and sustain 
among our people reasonable emotions. As 
a last word, let me use the old Latin 
phrase, Hundo disce,—literally, Learn as 
you go. 


Believes Humanistic Elements are Needed 
j H. STANTON HODGIN 


NE of the imperative needs of the 
present time is a much wider range of 
service material for the use of ministers 
and churches than is now ayailable. The 
present services are limited entirely to the 
old form and conception of worship—ad- 


oration, petition, and personal communion. 


There is an increasing number of earnest 
and reverent persons in both pulpit and 
‘pew whose highest religious feelings and 
aspirations cannot find free and adequate 
expression through such services, however 
beautiful and esthetic they may be. 
There should be made available through 
our publication department the best sery- 
ice material that can be brought to- 
gether, ranging all the way from the ex- 
treme theistic to the extreme humanistic 
views of religion. This material need not 
in any way clash, for there is no necessary 
antagonism between theism and human- 
ism. It is entirely a matter of emphasis. 
All Unitarians are humanists. The pur- 
pose of the entire movement from the 
beginning has been the humanizing of 
religion. In addition to being humanists, 
a majority of Unitarians are also theists 


of varying degrees. In our present sery- 
ices, the emphasis is all on the theistic 
side. Those who make the humanistic 
emphasis the important thing feel that it 
is unfair to have all our humanistic and 
ethical expressions tied up with such dis- 
tinctly theistic phrases of the old style— 
adoration, petition, and personal commun- 
ion—as prevail in the services we now 
have. This service material should all 
circulate under one cover, thus avoiding 
any labeling of ministers and churches as 
“theist” or “humanist” by the character 
of the service book used. 

Many of our Unitarian body are con- 
vinced that as great a change is taking 
place,in theology to-day as has taken place 
in the astronomy of the past. The old 
astronomy was geocentric. The planets 
and stars were simply outposts of the 
earth, and their entire importance lay in 
their relation to and dependence upon the 
earth, which was assumed to be the center 
of all things. : 

Modern astronomy does not assume to 
know anything about the center of the 
stellar universe or whether there is any 
center, _ That is an unimportant specula- 
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tive problem. The all-important thing is 
to gain as accurate a Inowledge as pos- 
sible of the planets, stars and nebula, and 
try to determine their influence upon the 
carth, regardless of what may be the 
earth’s relation to the actual center of 
things. 

The old religions are all theocentric. 
They assume that there is a personality 
at the center and source of things from 
whom all power and blessing flows. Reli- 
gion consists of bringing oneself into right 
relations with this personality. All the 
rites and formulas of worship have grown 
out of man’s attempts to bring himself 
into such relations in order to enjoy the 
blessings such conditions ensure. 

An increasing number of persons are 
saying that it is useless for us to try to 
determine just what is the ultimate center 
or source of all power and blessing. It 
is equally useless and unnecessary for us 
to try to bring ourselves into direct com- 
munion with the ultimate source and 
center by any special means. That is a 
speculative field that may be interesting, 
but is not important. 

The all-important thing, they maintain, 
is that we shall strive to bring ourselves 
continually into better relations with that 
portion of reality that impinges upon our 
lives, This we can do by reaching out 
into our environment by every power and 
eapacity we possess and can develop, 
mastering ourselves and mastering the 
forces about us, and using everything for 
the enrichment of the whole of life. We 
may rest assured that in bringing our- 
' selves into better relations with the real- 
ity that impinges upon us we are bettering 
our relations with the ultimate source of 
reality, whatever it may be. They main- 
tain that it is far better to read the book 
of life chapter by chapter as it unfolds 
itself to us and as we are able to master 
it, than to insist from the beginning on 
knowing what the final chapter contains. 
In trying to visualize the end from the 
beginning, we blind ourselves to the sig- 
nificant wonders that are available all 
about us. 

Theism has in the past arrogated to it- 
self the whole field of religion. It has 
said “No theism, no religion.” Humanism 
eombats this view. It maintains that reli- 
gion is something far deeper and more 
inclusive than any belief, theistic or other- 
wise. Religion is the up-reaching and 
out-reaching impulse in life. It is life 
striving for its completest ful- 
fillment, and whoever contrib- 
utes to life’s completer fulfill- 
ment is religious, whether his 
thought focus on any theistic 
belief or not. 

It is upon this conviction that 
humanism as a conscious reli- 
gious movement largely rests 
its case. It is a child of the 
Unitarian movement. A _ con- 
siderable number of as earnest 
and able ministers as we have 
in our body feel impelled to 
stress the humanistic emphasis 
as the all-important one. They 
have no services they can use, 
and are forced either to impro- 
vise them for themselves or to 
do without. Are they entitled to 


Nor thought of sorrowing nor hidden tears 
Must be with us. 
But now the spirit, gladly freed, shall quest 
Beyond the limit set by mortal years, 
Beyond the star-hung ramparts of the night, 
To know the glory of a greater birth; 

While still across the confines of the earth 
It sheds the deep serenity of light. 

And like the legend of the Indian youth 
Who highest climbed the distant hills—whose eyes 
Beheld that far horizon of the skies 

Where blue meets blue—oh, seeker of the truth, 
Like him who answered: “I have seen the sea,” 
You, too, have climbed to immortality! 
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the same consideration as the older and 
larger body of ministers? 

It is to the glory of our Unitarian ad- 
ministration that we have never had an 
authoritative body, who could say when 
controversy arose, “This side is right and 
that side is wrong; the side we declare 
wrong must conform or get out.” It has 
always been our policy to encourage the 
freest possible discussion, research, and 
expression, believing that out of such free- 
dom the truth would finally prevail. 

No one is wise enough to-day to say 
whether the distinctly theistic or the dis- 
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tinctly humanistic emphasis is best. Time 
alone can determine that. Yet the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association is saying 
through its publication department, not 
by proclamation but by implication, that 
the theistic emphasis is right and the hu- 
manistic emphasis is wrong. It does this 
by making available for the use of minis- 
ters and churches only the extreme theistic 
services. Not until it makes available on 
equal terms service material that covers 
the whole field of religion as it finds ex- 
pression in our churches to-day will it be 
true to its best traditions. 


For a Unitarian Book of Worship 


HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


Y PURPOSE is to present a brief 

and informal report of the activities 
of the Committee on the Conduct of 
Worship. 

The Committee was appointed after the 
General Conference in 1919 to make recoim- 
mendations to the ministers as to ways 
of improving the conduct of worship. Its 
members believed that the most service- 
able step which they could first take 
would be the provision of suggested orders 
of service for special ocecasions—marriages, 
funerals, christenings, ordinations, and 
installations, There is no provision for 
such services in the orders of worship 
published with the “Hymn and Tune 
Book”; and the services in the “Minis- 
ter’s Handbook,” published by the Arreri- 
can Unitarian Association fifteen or 
twenty years ago, seemed to us very un- 
satisfactory. The Committee submitted 
to the ministers’ meeting at the Detroit 
Conference in 1921 a set of mimeographed 
services, which were afterwards exten- 
sively revised. The Committee reported 
again at New Haven in 1923, this time 
submitting a report entitled “Drafts of 
Oceasional Services,” printed at the ex- 
pense of the Laymen’s League and mailed 
in advance to all our ministers. Since 
that time the Committee has collected 
some material for a further revision of 
the services then printed, and for addi- 
tional services—for the laying of a corner 
stone of a church, the dedication of a 
church, the dedication of a parish house. 

In preparing these occasional services, 
the Committee acted on the belief that 
the forms used in our churches at such 
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CATHERINE PARMENTER 


The weary hands may rest; 


times are often thin and poor, because 
they are the product of individual at- 
tempts and therefore are likely to be one- 
sided, and are often hastily prepared and 
therefore lacking in background and in the 
poetic feeling which is essential for an 
effective order of service. 

The purpose of the Committee was not 
to create a ritual or stereotype a form, but 
to indicate a dignified and logical sequence 
of events, and to provide a collection of 
suitable materials upon which the minis- 
ter could draw, leaving a wide range of 
ehoice to the individual. Therefore, in 
the “Drafts of Occasional Services,’ while 


the general order of each service is sub- 


stantially fixed, the variable elements are 
numerous. 

The Committee believes that this col- 
lection of material, while susceptible of 
further improvement, can be made of 
great value to our ministers, especially 
to newcomers to our fellowship, or men 
just entering upon their professional ca- 
reers, who lack the resources accumulated 
for themselves by our older ministers. 
We should like to reissue the pamphlet, 
revised and enlarged, if money can be 
found and if there is any demand for it. We 
should like to include suggestions for an 
order of morning worship, and a fresh 
selection of responsive readings. The 
Committee, however, has taken no defi- 
nite steps in this direction. Its meetings 
in 1924-25 were chiefly occupied in pre- 
paring the collection of forty anthems 
which was published last year by E. C. 
Schirmer, under the title of “The Concord 
Anthem Book,’ of which Dr. Davison 
served as musical editor. That 
book is an attempt to provide 
our own and other Protestant 
churches with music of the 
highest type, but not too diffi- 
eult for fairly good chorus 
choirs, set to words which are 
a worthy expression of modern 
religious thought. 

The Committee as a whole 
has not taken up the problem 
of an order for the Sunday 
morning or evening worship. It 
has felt that this was a most 
difficult matter, owing to the 
wide divergences of practice 
and of outlook among us, and 
to the fact that services for 
Sunday worship are already 
available in the form  pub- 
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lished by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and bound up with the Hymn 
Book, themselves the most recent of a long 
series of such attempts. No member of 
the Committee had a hand in preparing 
those services and we do not regard them 
as particularly satisfactory. Indeed, they 
have many defects from a liturgical point 
of view; and though there are five sery- 
ices, presumably for use in rotation, they 
are rather rigid and inflexible, and, if 
theologically unobjectionable to many of 
us, make small appeal to the imagination. 

Some of us, however, have collected a 
body of material which we believe to be 
of value. Speaking for myself alone, I 
should like to see the Committee en- 
couraged to proceed with the formulation 
of an order of Sunday worship along the 
same lines as those followed in the oc- 
casional services; that is, the suggestion 
of a dignified and logical order, and the 
provision of an adequate amount of vari- 
able materials which the minister could 
use at his discretion. 

What is here suggested is not a new 
set of services, more or less similar to 
others which have been used among our 
churches, but a recommended order of 
worship—in the sense of a stated but not 
prescribed sequence of events—accompa- 
nied by a collection of materials upon 
which the minister may draw at discre- 
tion. I should object as much as any of 
you to any attempt to thrust into my 
hands a fixed liturgical form. I value 
and believe in the congregational order 
of worship. 

We may as well recognize that the 
services of worship in our churches, both 
on Sundays and on special occasions, are 
the weakest part of our appeal to the 
average person. We can speak to the 
intelligence, we can speak to the con- 
science, but we have little or nothing to 
‘say to the emotions, to the lover of beauty, 
to the imaginative soul. Yet we nowadays 
must recognize that worship is in no 
small part a matter of feeling, and in far 
less degree a matter of intellect or of 
ethics than our predecessors of a genera- 
tion ago thought. Ask the young peoplé 
who leave us for the Episcopal Church 
why they go, and nine times out of ten 
it is because of the service. ‘They think 
the creed doesn’t matter anyhow, and 
they love the ritual and the ceremonial. 
If the Committee on Worship can help 
the churches to a better state of things 
by publishing a recommended order along 
the lines proposed above, we shall be 
glad to give our time and thought to 
that work. 


Two more points should be made, as — 


regards both the “Drafts of Occasional 
Services” and the collection of materials 
in hand for Sunday worship. First, 
these services are definitely religious in 
character. But we have striven through- 
out for materials which we can use 
with entire sincerity, and which we 
believe are not discordant with modern 
thought ; we have sought to make adequate 
provision of alternative forms; and no 
minister using the services is limited to 
what the Committee has provided, since 
he may add to or vary them at will. 

In the second place, we have followed 
the traditional practice in a large use of 
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Biblical materials, since we believe that 
practice to be psychologically sound; but 
we should be glad to be shown what can 
be done in the way of providing extra- 
Biblical materials, for the use of minis- 
ters who feel themselves cramped and 
limited when they use services of the type 
which I have been describing. We recog- 
nize quite clearly that once the old doc- 
trine of inspiration is abandoned, there 
is no logical reason why extra-Biblical 
writings should not be used. 

The difficulty in.mingling of Biblical 
and extra-Biblical materials is one not of 
reason, but of instinct and feeling, and 
such mingling can have a happy result 
only if done with great care and caution. 

Let me reiterate my belief that in the 
service of worship the primary emphasis 
should not be on matters intellectual or 
ethical. Of course, it is true that every 
logically constructed service of worship 
implies an underlying intellectual point of 
view which it seeks to clothe in forms of 
beauty. Thus the Roman Mass is a logical 
expression of the sacramental interpreta- 
tion of the universe. Our services should 
give form to our very different under- 
standing of the universe; but the intel- 
lectual side should not thrust itself for- 
ward, nor should there be anything calcu- 
lated to provoke dissent or to awaken 
questions as to whether what is said or 
sung is inconsistent with the thought prev- 
alent among our congregations. Hqually, 
of course, there may, nay, there should be 
an ethical undertone to the service, es- 
pecially in the Scripture reading. But 
intellectual and ethical considerations as 
such belong rather to the sermon. The 
purpose of the service of worship is pri- 
marily to awaken a mood, to create a feel- 
ing, to bring about an attitude of heart 
and mind. When, at a funeral, I read 


Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all 
generations. 

Before the mountains were brought forth, 

Or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, 5 


Even from everlasting to everlasting thou art 
God— : 


I am not laying down an intellectual prop- 
osition. I am reading a majestic piece 
of poetry akin to music in its power to 
create the desired mood. 

Would a new “Minister’s Handbook,’’— 
no, I do not like that title any better than 


Prayer-book—would such a book of recom- ~ 


mended orders of congregational worship, 
for various occasions, help our ministers 
and churches to a more adequate and 
satisfying life of the spirit? 

I do not labor under the delusion that 
any such collection can be put together 
which will please all our ministers and 
congregations, no. matter how much at 
liberty they might be to vary it with ad- 
ditions of their own selecting; but if it 
should prove serviceable to a considerable 
proportion of them it would be well worth 
the labor, time, and money which it would 
cost. 

And I am encouraged by the success of 
the “Hymn and Tune Book’ to believe 
that if it commended itself it might prove 
a unifying force in our body. Less than 
fifteen years ago, at least half a dozen 
different hymn books were used in our 


‘churches. 
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Then the American Unitarian 
Association published the “New Hymn and 
Tune Book” and announced that it would 
cease to sell any other book, although any 
church was quite at liberty to use what- 
ever book it chose. The hymn book met 
with general approval, and it is widely 
used. We now practically have a common - 
hymn book, even though the choice of 
hymns actually used varies from parish to 
parish. If a book of worship, such as I 
have described, could meet with similar 
approval, I believe it would be an equal 
bond of unity. Perhaps that is a vain 
hope; but is it not worth trying? 


New Bible Talks 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


VIII— A Lesson from the 
Quakers 


Why should we not have present-day 
Scriptures? 

Some one tells me the old Scriptures are 
enough. But how can they be enough? 
They came to the race in what was com- 
paratively its childhood. But the needs of 
childhood are not the needs of maturer 
years. A revelation adapted perfectly for 
to-day would not be perfectly adapted for 
to-morrow unless to-morrow had made no 
advance beyond to-day. 

The Bible was written two or three thou- 
sand years ago. We live now. The Bible 
was written by men of the Semitic race. 
We are of the Aryan race. The Bible was 
written mainly in Asia. We live in 
America. Ours is a new world compared 
even with the world of three hundred 
years ago. What, then, is it compared with 
the world of the time of Paul, or David, 
or Moses? 

Try the experiment of teaching to-day 
exclusively the science of those old ages; 
or of governing the people of the United 
States to-day exclusively by the laws then 
in vogue. Would you find your science or 
your laws adequate? 

This helps us to see whether it is pos- 
sible in the nature of things for a book 
of religion written in one land and one age 
to be adequate and sufficient for all other 
lands and all subsequent ages. 

Every new age demands to have its 
science new written, its philosophy new 
written, its poetry new written, its music 
new written, its art new created. That 
is, the world’s intellectual and moral life 
must be a flowing stream, not a stagnant 
pool. The activity is its life. To stand 
still is to die. 

It is the same in religion. For religion 
to live in the past alone is to turn to 
stone. There must be the present oracles, 
the open vision, the continuous revelation. 
the word that speaks to-day. 

This is the great lesson that the 
Quakers have taught the modern world. 
In the midst of a Christianity, looking 
solely to the past for its Scriptures, and 
unable to hear God’s present voice, these 
faithful men and women have lifted up 
their voices to declare, “God’s truest word 
was never written in a book and never 
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will be. It is the living utterance of the 
Divine Spirit in the souls of living men. 
This is God’s revelation first hand. No 
book can ever be more than a revelation to 
men second hand.” 

This is not saying that the Bible.is not 
a precious treasure to the world. Such 
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a treasure it certainly is, if men will not 
pervert it and turn it to wrong uses. 
Used aright, it is calculated to be a great 
and permanent help to men’s moral and 
religious life. But it must not be used as 
a finality. It must not be employed to 
make men live in the past instead of the 
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present. It must not be allowed to blind 
men’s eyes and shut their ears to the 
presence of God in the world now, and 
to the Scriptures which He is writing 
to-day in history, in the marvelous world 
of nature, and in human lives everywhere. 


Next Week : “Scriptures, Old and New.” 


New Colleges for Old 


An interview on student life with Douglas Haskell | 


OT ALL the forward-looking move- 

ments of youth flourish within the 
precinets of the church. Many of them, as 
is true of many adult organizations with 
similar aims, have no connection with 
organized religion, however much impetus 
their leaders may have received from 
Christian sources. So long as they remain 
indifferent to the church, their conscien- 
tious application of what are generally 
recognized as Christian ideals challenges 
the church’s leadership. 

The National Student Forum began in 
1919 as an association of college liberal 
clubs. Of late years it has reduced its 
activities, until now its leaders recognize 
that it is defunct. But it leaves behind it 
The New Student, the only independent, 
national student journal, a weekly sheet 
containing accouuts of significant college 
developments. 

The editor of The New Student is Doug- 
las Haskell. Like many another student 
leader, Haskell came out of the West. In 
1923 he left Oberlin College, where he had 
achieved some fame in the local liberal 
elub and in college journalism, and came 
to New York to work on The New Student. 
He is beginning his fourth year on the 
paper, which, under his direction, has 
given and still gives as accurate a reflec- 
tion of American college life in all its be- 
wildering variety as can be found any- 
where. Incidentally, Haskell probably 
knows more about college diplomacy, col- 
lege administration, college faculties, and 
college students than nine out of ten col- 
lege presidents. 

Haskell is a busy man. When he 
granted me an hour for an interview, I 
was gratified. He came dashing in, five 
minutes late, a mass of light hair rioting 
over his head, a hospitable smile lurking 
under his little mustache. We hastened 
to a quiet corner, and without prelim- 
inaries I opened the ball. “Is there a 
youth movement in education?” I asked. 

Promptly he answered: “No. There is a 
movement of revolt, but it is small and, 
what is more, it is decreasing.” I showed 
that I was puzzled, and he explained: 
“The movement of revolt appears to be 
inereasing because it is reaching more col- 
leges, but as it spreads broader it flattens 
out. For an example of what I mean, 


read the files of The New Student in the 


first year of its existence. You'll find a 
lot more intensity there. We hoped to 
effect large changes—in every field of life, 
especially economics and politics. Now, 
gradually, the reform program narrows 
down. While more people are interested 
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in changing the colleges, they are in- 
terested in specific changes. Two or three 
years ago there was a strong interest in 
Russia. We hoped to get something out of 
the Russian experiment, and we watched 
that experiment closely. Now the major 
interest lies nearer home. The best, the 
most hopeful, thing in recent years is the 
Dartmouth report, but that is limited to 
such things as abolishing the lecture 
method. Very good, but not what we were 
working for. 

“Correspondingly, the movement spreads 
to wider circles. It is not a few liberal 
clubs that are agitating for reform, but 
editors of college papers and even student 
government officers. A new type is in- 
teresting itself in the liberal program, the 
politically minded type, the bright, am- 
bitious young men. They have taken to 
demanding changes, and they have adopted 
the slogans, but I doubt if the movement 
means much to them. It is just so much 
good stuff that they have picked up.” 

Haskell was painting a black picture, 
and I sought for some basis for hope. I 
asked, “Are there no hopeful movements 
now?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Lots of 
people would say that just what I’ve been 
telling you is hopeful. And from some 
standpoints it is. These reforms can do a 
lot for the colleges.” 

“But,” I insisted, “these changes are 
not what you once worked for.” 

“No, and I still hope for something a 
little deeper. In a few years something 
may break. Some of the people who have 
been talking about colleges may be ready 
to try doing something. They may try to 
launch an experiment, something that will 
correspond to the modern college just 
about the way the new experimental 
schools correspond to the standard pri- 
mary schools. We've found that the 
obstacles you buck, if you want from edu- 
cation what we want, are almost too 
powerful. The college simply isn’t free. 
Upton Sinclair didn’t tell the half of it. 
Economic restrictions don’t hamper col- 
leges anywhere near as much as the social 
ambitions of the people who send their 
children. College is a sociable and not an 
educational institution. Boys and girls go 
to college because they want to get into the 
social rush. That’s primary. The desire 
to learn how to earn money is secondary. 
The desire for an education, if it exists 
at all, tags along in tenth or eleventh 
place.” 

I must have seemed to be about to 
protest, for he hastened to argue his point 


further. “See how much this view 
explains,” he said. “It explains the in- 
terest in football, the incredibly expensive 
proms, the imitation Grecian and Gothic 
buildings. Social prestige and a good 
time—that is what the students come for. 
And incidentally, to have a few courses 
with the easier and more amusing teachers. 
Of course, students who come to study, 
who have social rather than sociable pur- 
poses, find the facilities there, but it’s 
almost an accident that they do. That is 
why there is a need for new experiments. 
Even though the serious students can get 
what they want in the existing institutions, 
they would be happier if they were freed 
from some of the enormous weight of 
this collegiateness.” 

“But,” I objected, “there are college 
presidents who know what an education is 
and who try to provide students with the 
facilities for acquiring it.” 

“There are, and I’d hate to see them 
disappear; but such men, after all, are 
only cheating the system. They fool the 
trustees, and the alumni, and the students, 
and as a result a real education is pos- 
sible. But they can’t keep on indefinitely, 
and they can’t get very far. I feel that 
it is impossible to do much with the exist- 
ing institutions.” 

I was a little staggered at this proposal 
of the creation of new institutions, and I 
said so. 

“But it won’t cost much,’ he replied. 
“People are always assuming that you 
need a big institution. You don’t. Par- 
ents who want their children to be edu- 
cated know that all that is necessary is a 
few men who know and who want to 
learn. They know that, but somehow they 
get lured on to the assumption that big 
buildings, big libraries, big laboratories, 
are essential. They don’t realize that only 
a fractional part of the existing equip- 
ment is really used. And of course new 
experimental institutions could use the li- 
braries that already exist. Just as Gottlieb, 
in ‘Arrowsmith,’ got along with a little 
glass and a few dishes, so could we.” 

“But’— 

“We can have these experiments, and we 
must. The existing colleges are caught in 
the system. Take football. The stadium 
represents an investment; it has to earn 
money to retire the bonds; therefore the 
team has to win; therefore football has to 
be professionalized in one way or another. 
You can’t expect a college president to 
run an existing college in any other way.” 

“Are students asking for the sort of 
thing you propose?” 
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“No, not even the intelligent ones. 
We've been out for three or four years, 
and we’re just feeling it. But there is a 
lot of rampant dissatisfaction, much of it 
being expressed in literature, and we can 
utilize some of that.” 

“This educational experiment,” I said, 
“ig tremendously interesting. It makes me 
optimistic to realize that the youth leaders 
of just a few years back are turning to 
this kind of constructive enterprise.” He 
smiled deprecatingly,.and I hurried on: 
“IT know you have a committee to meet, 
and I have a train to catch, but may 
I ask two more questions?.“ First, is 
there much student interest in social 
problems ?” 

“Very little that amounts to anything. 
There is a lot of superficial interest. Many 
college students feel it’s the thing to have 
a magnanimous view on world problems. 
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It doesn’t go much farther or much deeper 
than that. One reason is the way econom- 
ics and politics are taught. They are 
quite irrelevant to the real problems of 
society. That is one more argument for 
our stopping this futile attempt to arouse 
an intelligent interest under the present 
system.” 

“What about religion?” 

“T don’t know. I do know that most 
campus religious organizations have choked 
off a lot of religious interest by trying to 
capitalize it and turn it to account. Pri- 
vately, there may be a good deal of in- 
terest. There, too, something startling 
may emerge. The truth of the matter is 
that the minds of the great masses of 
students are utterly nuplumbed. Nobody 
knows, and in this case I won't even ven- 
ture a prophecy. What I want to do in 
education is a great plenty for me.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


In Renewing a Subscription 
To the Editor of THz CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


In renewing my subscription to THE 
CHRISTIAN ReEGIsTER, allow me to say that 
I am truly glad to learn that your “readers 
are constantly growing.” The writer hopes 
that a reasonably large proportion of your 
increasing subscriptions is coming from 
this far Southwest country, where an 
ancient orthodoxy, in all its Calvinistic 
rigor, still abides. Hence we say: Let 
THE REGISTER, with its gospel of loyalty to 
truth, of spiritual life and intellectual 
freedom, go into every nook and corner 
and home in all the land. 

As you are fully aware, the forces of 
orthodoxy of the Fundamentalist type are 
on the march, in formidable array, against 
Unitarianism. Nothing less than the utter 
extermination of Unitarian religious lib- 
eralism will appease the relentless ardor 
of these modern crusading champions of 
“the faith which was once delivered unto 
the saints,” 

You have noticed, of course, that Dr. 
W. B. Riley, a prominent Baptist minister 
of Minneapolis, Minn., has recently run 
amuck, and is assailing Unitarians and 
Unitarianism right and left. Is there not 
some one who can and will meet this 
Goliath of Fundamentalism, and show to 
the world that he is endeavoring to hold 
up Unitarianism before the public in a 
false light?* His articles or discourses are 
being published in The Searchlight, a so- 
called religious weekly edited by Dr. J. 
Frank Norris of Fort Worth, Tex. This 
paper claims an immense circulation, and 
these fulminations of Dr. Riley will tend 


to intensify the prejudice already existing’ 


against Unitarians and Unitarianism in 
the great Southwest, where Unitarians are 
few and far between. It may be that the 
Searchlight Company sends you a copy of 
each week’s issue of The Searchlight con- 
taining these caricatures of Unitarianism. 
However, I am enclosing herewith part of 
the most recent issue containing the latest 
assault by the doughty Dr. Riley. 


*Mr. Dietrich of the Unitarian Church in 
Minneapolis is taking care of Dr. Riley all 
right.—The Epitor. 


Perhaps it may seem strange to a Bos- 
tonian, or to any New Englander, that 
down here there are thousands of us who 
dwell out in the hinterlands—and this in- 
cludes the writer—who never saw a Uni- 
tarian church, or heard a Unitarian sermon 
or lecture. Therefore let THE CHRISTIAN 
ReeisterR, and Unitarian missionaries of 
fervency and ability, go forth in the power 
of the glorious gospel of spiritual and 
scientific truth and mind and soul freedom. 

The foregoing is not written for publica- 
tion; but should you, at any time, for any 
purpose, desire to use any portion thereof, 
you are at liberty to do so. 


Vv. B. Harris. 
QUITMAN, TEX. 


Lynch Record, 1926 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :-— 


I send you the following concerning 
lynchings for the past year, as compiled 
by Tuskegee Institute in the Department 
of Records and Research. I find there 
were 29 persons lynched in 1926. This is 
18 more than the number for 1925, 18 more 
than the number for 1924, four less than 
the number 33 for 1923, and 28 less than 
the number 57 for 1922. The court had 
acquitted one of the victims. Twenty of 
the persons lynched were taken from the 
hands of the law, 8 from jails and 12 
from officers of the law outside of jails. 
Two of the persons lynched were women. 

There were 33 instances in which officers 
of the law prevented lynchings. Four of 
these were in Northern States, and 29 in 
Southern States. In 27 of the cases, the 
prisoners were removed or the guards 
augmented or other precautions taken. In 
6 other instances, armed force was used 
to repel the would-be lynchers. In 4 in- 
stances during the year, persons charged 
with being connected with lynching mobs 
were indicted. Of the 34 persons thus 
before the courts, 9 were sentenced to the 
penitentiary: 8 for terms ranging from 4 
to 20 years, and 1 for life. 

Of the 29 persons lynched, there were 
22 Negroes, 6 whites, and 1 Indian. Five, 
or less than 17 per cent. of those put to 
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death, were charged with rape or at- 
tempted rape. The offenses charged were: 
Murder, 8; rape, 2; attempted rape, 3; 
killing officer of the law, 5; wounding 
officer of the law, 2; attacking woman, 1; 
insulting woman, 1; frightening woman, 1; 
burglary, 1; charge not reported, 5. 

The States in which lynchings occurred 
and the number in each State are: Ar- 
kansas, 2; Florida, 8; Georgia, 1; Ken- 
tucky, 1; Mississippi, 4; New Mexico, 1; 
South Carolina, 3; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 7; — 


Virginia, 1. = R. Moron, Principal. 
TUSKEGER INSTITUTB, ALA. 


Huxley and Theology 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

You ask for “specimens” in refutation 
of your contention that “good theology is 
all that has ever saved us, or that can 
save us.” I beg to call your attention to 
a statement of Thomas Huxley, which you 
must have known before. These words 
were written near the close of his life, 
and if I mistake not, represent his matured 
judgment on the question of the relation 
of religion to theology. I regard them as 
the classic answer to your contention. 

Reflecting upon the scene of his son’s 
death, and the words of the officiating 
minister which so cruelly struck at his 
own conception of death, he says: ‘‘When | 
I look back over those years again, I can 
truthfully say that I have not one thought 
of bitterness in my heart in regard to my 
boy’s death. ...I would be the last to 
say that my boy had lived in vain. And 
if I, too, shall not have lived in vain, but 
have been useful in the world in the ad- 
vancement of science; if I may lay claim 
justly to the love of friends, it is not be- 
cause I have any hopes or fears of a 
future life, but because, in the first place, 
I have a deep conwiction that pure>reli- 
gion is compatible with entire absence of 
theology. In the second place, science and 
her methods have given me a resting place 
independent of authority and tradition. 
In the third place, love has opened up to 
me a view of the sanctity of human 
nature and impressed me with a deep sense 
of responsibility.” 

If you eare to assume the responsibility 
of saying Huxley didn’t know what he was 
talking about, that does not mitigate, in 
the least, against the plain fact that 
Huxley was firmly convinced in his own 
mind that theology was not essential to 
religion. And his opinion is worth some- 
thing—at least, it is to me. 

CHARLES RUSSELL CARLIN. 
Quincy, ILL., 

December 14, 1926. 

(Mr. Carlin proves eloquently the very 
thing he denies. What did Huxley say? 
As Mr. Carlin quotes him, three distinct 
doctrinal or theological propositions: (1) 
He is indifferent to or a denier of im- 
mortality; (2) He accepts no external 
authority in religion, but his own authority 
(like every true Unitarian); (3) Love is 
the chief thing, proving the sanctity of 
human nature. Jesus himself said no 
more. All these are theology, that is, ideas 
about spiritual values and experience. 
What Huxley meant, of course, was not 
that he denied theology, but only the 
prevailing orthodox theology of his day.— 
The Eprror.] 
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A Deserved Recognition 


The other day, in New York, a notable group of writers gathered to pay honor to one of their \d 
own craft. At a dinner given in recognition of the seventieth birthday of Lizette Woodworth © 
Reese, many tributes were offered to the genius of a woman who has won for herself a position of 
acknowledged leadership among our minor poets. The greeting was wholly deserved. During her many years’ 
residence in Baltimore, where she has been an honored teacher in the Girls’ Western High School, Miss Reese 
has written much verse of a conspicuous quality. Her gifts, if not abundant, have been sincere and true. Her 
best-known sonnet, 7’ears, reveals the tender beauty of her song. Here it is: 


When I consider life and its few years— 

A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 

A call to battle, and the battle done 

Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 

A rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears; 


SSS 


I wonder at the idleness of tears. 

Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 
Chieftains and bards, and keepers of the sheep, 
By every cup of sorrow that you had, 


Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 


The gusts that past a darkening shore do beat; 
The burst of music down an unlistening street— 


How each hath back what once he stayed to weep; 
Homer his sight, David his little lad! 


President Eliot 
WILLARD REED 


CHARLES W. Hui0ot, THN MAN AND His Bn- 
LIEYS, WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL StTupy (19 pp.). 
By William Allan Neilson, President of Smith 
College. New York: Harper & Brothers. Two 
volumes. $10.00. 

“The subject which I have the honor of 
presenting to you this evening is a noble 
one.” 

So wrote President Bliot at the opening 
of his paper on ‘The Aims of Higher Hdu- 
cation,” one of the forty-three represent- 
ative addresses contained in the two vol- 
umes under review. So must anyone write 
who has the privilege of commenting on 
this material, covering, as it does, the life- 
work of the most widely influential figure 
in American education. The selection of 
fine, high utterances on education, on polit- 
ical and social topics, and on the fine art 
of living, is due to the competent judgment 
of President Neilson, and had the approval 
of President Eliot for posthumous publiea- 
tion. The publishers ought to make clear 
that this is not a biography nor an offer- 


ing of new material; but they may well 


claim that it is, and always will be, the 
sufficient and well-balanced basis of a first- 
hand study of President Bliot’s work. As 
such, it ought to have an immediate and 
constant sale. 

There are really no papers here that 
haye not value for any student of the 
weighty forces in the America of our day, 
but a few stand out pre-eminently. The 
Inaugural Address is, as President Neilson 
Says, “amazing.” One is tempted to say 
that it is the ablest production ever written 
by an American of thirty-five—but we 
must recall that Hamilton at the same age 


had written “The Federalist,” and had 
been for four years laying the foundations 
of our national and economic life as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Nevertheless, 
Eliot’s “Inaugural” does show amazingly 
complete development, for it has already 
every evidence of the power and range of 
his lifelong conceptions of his work. His 
work is the theme. The word “I” does not 
occur. Here is a young president thinking 
not of himself but of the presidency, not 
of the presidency but of all Harvard, of 
all schools, of all the life of his beloved 
country, of all countries, of all times, and 
considering all, not only broadly and 
deeply, but highly. The thirty-six pages 
delivered in 1869 contained the main points 
of the educational principles, system, de- 
tails, and administrative program, prac- 
tically all of which he carried into effect 
before his retirement in 1909. Such a 
production gives the impression that under- 
lies the old Greek story of Athena spring- 
ing full-grown from the head of Zeus. At 
the very outset, then, it became clear that 
this man proposed seriously and vigor- 
ously to get things done. He ennobled 
every theme on which he touched, and 
every audience to which he addressed him- 
self, by taking for granted in the theme 
and in the audience the highest possi- 
bilities. He is an inspiring exponent of 
principles, of functions, and of the ad- 
vantages of the betterments he proposes. 
He does not have the brooding, circum- 
ambient vision of his equally long-lived 
contemporary, Martineau, but he goes 
straightforwardly at the main points of 
his subject, sets himself a definite task, 
and gets it done. “He simply reasons,” 
said Barrett Wendell, “and more convinc- 
ingly than anyone else I know.’ Next to 
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the “Inaugural,” we may expect most 
readers to rank the paper called, ‘Five 
American Contributions to Civilization.” 
Here are real foundations for the ardent, 
yet controlled, patriotism of Bliot—and 
foundations that winningly attract others. 
In the following five factors—the min- 
imizing of war, religious toleration, wide 
suffrage, the welcoming attitude to immi- 
grants, and a diffusion of advantages— 
are to be found the special contributions 
to civilized life that give us noble grounds 
for enthusiasm when we look at our flag. 
This paper breathes the truest patriotism, 
and shows the grasp and mastery of . 
statesmanship that would have so adorned 
the Court of Saint James had the proffered 
embassy been accepted. 

But Hliot was not only a great educator 
and a great patriot, he was a great, eager 
friend of the upbuilding of the individual, 
and of wholesome social forces. Hence, 
his works deal with Culture, Manners, 
Freedom of Choice, and with the stimulus 
of leaders of Emerson who speak to each 
man the doctrine that Bliot was forever 
preaching to Harvard men, “Your protec- 
tion must be within you.” All these, and 
the essays on “The Durable Satisfactions 
of Life,” on “The Religious Ideal in Educa- 
tion,” ‘on the stout New Bngland virtues 
exemplified in the life of John Gilley, are 
honest, earnest, successful efforts at human 
edification. They will last long and will 
always be good to those who read them. 
They are full of the power of the opening 
sentence quoted above, “presenting a noble 
subject.” Other noble themes engaged his 
interest, and sound profitable discussion 
results no matter what theme he under- 
takes. War, the Great War, civic prob- 
lems, labor problems, great riches, profit- 
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sharing, sex hygiene,—all the chief serious 
concerns of society are treated so that 
none studying these topics of our day can 
afford to neglect the counsel of these pages. 

The book is the book of a really great 
Victorian. It will take its place with the 
ninetieth birthday volume and Dr. Pea- 
body’s recent fine sermon at the Cambridge 
church. It may be supplemented by the 
notable special edition of the Crimson, 
particularly the Palmer-Eliot letters. It 
will be continued in the thought of its 
readers by Mr. Cotton’s “Life of President 
Eliot” and by many other tributes that are 
sure to come in the immediately approach- 
ing years. -But this book (since it is 
the sum and substance of his work in 
his own words) must be the main starting- 
point in interpreting and enlarging and 
perpetuating the influence of “the man and 
his beliefs.” 


Varied Points of View 

HicHt WAYS OF LOOKING AT CHRISTIANITY. 
By Granville Hicks. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 

A group of men (ministers and laymen) 
spend a few days in a pinesheltered 
bungalow, getting their own meals, roam- 
ing the woods, but chiefly discussing the 
present state of religion. They represent 
eight different points of view. There are 
the Roman Catholic, the fundamentalist, 
the modernist, the Unitarian, two scien- 
tists, one of whom, a biologist, is reli- 
gious, the other, an astronomer, being 
agnostic; and finally, on the last evening 
of their stay, the artist, who is the owner 
“of the bungalow, and who contributes the 
interesting belief that Christianity is a 
myth, that it is true not as dogma or 
history, but as art, that as such it should 
endure, being built on the strongest foun- 
dation the world affords, the foundation 
of the beautiful. The astronomer also 
believes it a myth; but for that reason, 
instead of glorifying it like the artist, 
rejects it. The disputants range over the 
whole field of debated doctrines to-day, 
giving especial consideration to the Bible, 
the Church, Jesus, science, and religion, 
and the future of the Church. It is 
in this last discussion that there is 
evinced the greatest uncertainty, if not pes- 
simism. The end of the story is that no 
conclusion is reached; each returning 
home with his old convictions unaltered, 
yet realizing anew the confusion and chal- 
lenge confronting the Christian Church 
to-day. Mr. Hicks has done his work 
well. The book is interesting reading. 
The argumentation is neither deep nor 
superficial, but decidedly thought-provok- 
ing; and various views in the religious 
discussion of the time are successfully 
presented, which was the author’s purpose. 

F. B.S. 


Laboratory Ethics 


Rieut Livine, a DiscuUSSION COURSE FOR 
Boys AnD GirRLsS. By Maurice F. Neuberg. Ohi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press. $1.25, 

One of the first texts in religious educa- 
tion based on the experiences of children 
comes to us from the University of Chicago 
Press. It is most significant. Instead of 
teaching a body of fact, of doctrine, or of 
Bible, the book presents several hundred 
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moral and conduct problems which have 
arisen in the actual lives of children. The 
method of procedure is to present a prob- 
lem, to ask questions about it, to discuss 
it with parents and friends, to read selec- 
tions from the Bible and from literature 
bearing on it, and to set down in a note- 
book the couclusions reached, and then 
try to put into practice the lessons learned. 
For example, in a lesson on politeness the 
author asks the pupil to set down in a note- 
book and bring to class a record of the 
times he has been polite. We wonder if 
this would make prigs. With the fun- 
damental conception of the book we are 
in accord: religious education should 
center in the experiences of the child. Let 
a good share of these experiences be 
directed and controlled by his parents and 
teachers. We welcome this book as a 
pioneer experiment. Already some of our 
schools are using it. It needs a bit of 
editing here and there. To ask pupils to 
read The Mill on the Floss between Sun- 
days is absurd. We do not like “quite a 
crowd” or “like they did,” or “told on 
Catherine,” and we still have an old- 
fashioned prejudice in favor of the agree- 
ment of a pronoun with its antecedent. 
Were the editors on the job? E. F. 


Luke 


_ THE SPHAKER’S BiBLD. Hdited by the Rev. 
James Hastings, D.D. The Gospel according 
to St. Luke. Vol. III. Ohicago, Ill.: W. P. 
Blessing Oo. $4.00. 

The indefatigable Dr. Hastings is ready 
with another volume of collected utter- 
ances that illustrate a modern interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. This yolume begins with 
the fifteenth chapter of Luke. For this 
vital chapter, with the parable of the 
Prodigal Son and its all-important teach- 
ing of the Fatherhood of God, there are 
fifty-three double columned pages of mate- 
rial. The materials aré garnered from 
eminent modern preachers, poets, and 
even from fiction and biography. It is 
clear that such a work provides a wealth 
of thought and aspiration related to the 
central experiences and problems of life, 
and that the work must enrich and stim- 
ulate all interpreters of life. The poems 
and illustrations from works of prose lit- 
erature come from sources new and old, 


sources often inaccessible to most readers; _ 


but all is of such aptness and high quality 
as to make the volume a little library of 
high merit. F.A.C, 


Sermon Writing 

Tun ENGLISH OF THH PuULPIT. By Lewis 
H. Chrisman. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $1.50. 

Evidently, this book was prepared es- 
pecially for ministers who have not had 
the benefit of academic education. It lays 
down sundry excellent principles for guid- 
ance both in point of handling material 
and the expression of it, yet it must be 
about as meaningful to the man preparing 
sermons as a treatise on golf to the man 
learning to play. It is always helpful in 
preparing a sermon to begin with an idea, 
—that is, an idea capable of development. 
Further, it is as essential to have a 
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definite object as to have a subject. Then, 
if whatever one is saying is tested by its 
value in helping one to reach his objective, 
one has about as much practical guidance 
as can be put down in black and white. 
For preachers with little previous experi- 
ence in the disciplines of the customary 
courses in writing English, this book 
should prove a very present help in times 
of trouble. W.F.G. 


Our Charter of Liberties 


Tun Book ofr THE CONSTITUTION. By Elsie 
Singmaster. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

This study of the National Constitution 
is adequate for use in our schools. To its 
production the author has brought a pains- 
taking study of its history, her own rare 
skill as a writer, above all a freedom 
from prejudice and bias of any kind. It 
would be of inestimable value if illiterate 
but perfervid upholders of the Constitu- 
tion could be persuaded to read an ac- 
count so simple and so true that even 
grade-school, pupils can secure the gist of 
it. The mere reading of her quotation 
from Benjamin Franklin’s speech urging 
his associates to sign the document, though 
no one of them was satisfied with every 
feature, might weaken a bit the cock-— 
sureness of our Fundamentalist ex- 
pounders of this Constitution. A list of 
questions at the close of each chapter will 
be of service in its use in school. But in 
what States will the schools dare to use it? 

W.F.G. 


Old and New 


SmcTARIAN SHACKLES. By Libbie Miller 
Travers. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Mrs. Travers, in a frankly autobio- 
graphical narrative, tells the story of her 
religious experience, the emergence of her 
thought from the narrow and bigoted con- 
fines of sectarian denominationalism to a 
broad and tolerant spirit. An interesting 
story sincerely told, the interest lies not 
only in the theological controversy through 
which she won her way, but equally so in 
the pioneer phases of life in the Middle 
West some fifty years ago which it reveals. 
Mrs. Travers was born and passed her 
early childhood on a farm in north- 
eastern Missouri. Later, to secure the ad- 
vantages of education, the family moved 
to a county-seat town. The tales of home 
life, of the personalities, the customs, and 
ways of those communities, so typical of 
many others of that time, are well worth 
reading. What Mrs. Travers wants to 
show, however, is that the sectarian spirit, 
the group Christianity, as it may properly 
be called, is dwarfing to the spiritual 
nature and is thus a dangerous hindrance 
to the best development of our common 
life. She finds something of good in every 
group,—she even makes commendatory 
mention of the Unitarians; but the evils of 
exclusiveness and dogmatism, so char- 
acteristic of the Middle West in the last 
century and still persisting in many 
quarters to-day, quite outweigh any 
virtues that such sects may have shown. 
It is a strong indictment of the old way 
and a persuasive argument for the new. 


Play the Game 


or 


The Game to Play 


ROSE BROOKS 


Cynthia Burnham, Junior High West, 
was captain of the girls’ basketball team. 
Slim and strong, blue-eyed, brown-bobbed 
was Cynthia, vibrant to her finger-tips 
with that electric quality called person- 
ality, which welded into an enthusiastic 
unit the differing qualities of the girls 
under her leadership. 

“Can’t beat us as long as Cynthia’s cap- 
tain!’ So grew the firm belief of the 
pupils of Junior High West, as Cynthia 
coolly led her team to victory after victory 
in contest with other schools. 

Firm in discipline was Cynthia, and her 
sharp “Play the game!” brought many a 
half-hearted player back to whole-hearted 
effort during the vigorous practice hours, 
which never lapsed below the standard 
the vigilant young captain set her team. 

As popular as she was efficient was 
Cynthia. A good word to everybody, for 
everybody; as eager for fun and frolic 
as she was for the standing of her team, 
Cynthia danced through the days on 
thistledown feet. And the school stood, 
a solid phalanx, behind her,—teachers 
proud of her good marks as well as of 
her athletic prowess; pupils in no way 
jealous of her popularity, but loving her 
for her sunny self no less than for her 
victorious record as captain. 

“Play the game!” ‘Three words, but 
_ Cynthia made them cover her entire need 
of encouragement, admonition, criticism. 
“Play the game!” Cynthia’s tone never 
left a doubt of her meaning, and invaria- 
bly any player so addressed instantly did 
play the game in every sense and with 
Cynthia's own zest. 

“Play the game!” It became, with 
Cynthia’s use, almost a school slogan. 
“Play the game!” more than one teacher 
admonished a dawdling pupil, and more 
often than not that pupil caught the 
school spirit which, founded on Cynthia’s 
slogan, was beginning to make itself felt 
in eyery phase of the life of Junior 
High West. 

And all unconsciously to Cynthia. No 
deliberate reformer was she, but simply 
a merry, eager, straight-as-a-die little girl 
who had an unusually clear idea of the 
game she herself wished to play, and who 
assumed that all her mates were headed 
for the same goal. 

“Four games to our credit!’ the man- 
ager of the team, Barbara Boynton, and 
a special pal of Cynthia’s, announced at 


a midweek practice. ‘Let’s make the 
whole year a—a—unanimous record !” she 
finished grandly; and the team cheered 
and glowed, perfectly understanding her 
meaning, and probably not knowing that 
her chosen word was not the most exact 
in the world. 

“Play the game!” ordered Cynthia, glow- 
ing with the rest. 


A bolt from the blue the news came 
over the telephone to Junior High West. 
Mrs. Burnham rang up and told the princi- 
pal. Cynthia, coasting with visiting cous- 
ins, in the early moonlight of the previous 
evening, had lost control of her sled, and 
the resulting spill had so wrenched her 
back that the doctor was worried, so 
worried that he was summoning a special- 
ist to see her that day. Hardly had the 
principal hung up the receiver, than the 
news had flown to every corner of the 
school. “Not Cynthia! It couldn’t be 
Cynthia !” 

But Cynthia it was; and as day fol- 
lowed day, the news was disconcerting. 
“No,” Mrs. Burnham said quietly in re- 
sponse to telephone inquiries, ‘Cynthia is 
not permitted to see anyone—not yet. But 
please tell all her schoolmates that as 
soon as she is better, they must come. The 


doctor says,” she finished without a 
tremor, “that she must be in bed six 
months. But she'll get well.” 


Like a hive of bees without its queen 
was the basketball team without its gal- 
lant young captain. 

“No use playing without Cynthia,” said 
one. 

‘Let’s cancel all the games,” 
another. 

And in vain Manager Barbara stormed 
and scolded, in vain tried to keep the 
erack school team on its toes. 

Two weeks, and again Mrs. Burnham 
rang up. “Cynthia thanks you all so 
much for the lovely flowers you send. 
And the doctor is raising his ban on 
visitors. So Cynthia asks that her first 
visitors of all be the basketball team. If 
they could run around to see her for half 
an hour after practice this afternoon?” 

Briefly and without comment the princi- 
pal delivered the message, and was pleased 
to note that it was received half-part with 
happiness, half-part with consternation. 

“Come in!’ Cynthia’s own cheery voice 
greeted the group of quiet girls clustered 


said 


outside her bedroom door. ‘Come in 
quickly! I can’t wait to see you all and 
hear about the games and everything! 
Not a word would anybody tell me! Who 
beat, last Saturday? We did beat, didn’t 
we?” 

And the team faced a white Cynthia, 
her slim body straight in a plaster cast, 
but her spirit uninjured, intact. 

“Hello, Cynthia,” murmured the girls, 
hoping they weren’t going to cry at this 
new-looking, old-sounding Cynthia. 

“Why, what on earth’s the matter?” 
said Cynthia, catching their subdued at- 
mosphere. “I’m not smashed—except my 
back’s hurt a little. Isn’t it the luckiest 
it’s going to be all right in six months? 
Hurry up and tell me last Saturday’s 
score !” 

It was Barbara who stepped quickly to 
the bedside. ‘We didn’t play, Cynthia. 
We're awfully ashamed now, but we didn’t 
play.” 

“You didn’t play?’ breathed Cynthia. 

“We'll tell you, Cynthia.” Martha 
Draper came to the other side of the bed. 
“Barbara’s trying to defend us, just as 
you would, but it’s our fault,’ waving to 
the stricken team. ‘“Barbara’s the only 
one who deserves to have you speak to her, 
She’s tried her best to keep us up to the 
mark, but we just slumped without you, 
all of us. Nice way to show you how much 
we cared about having you for our captain, 
wasn’t it?” 

Cynthia’s astonished blue eyes went 
from face to face. “You slumped? You 
didn’t play, just because I wasn’t there? 


Humility 
The bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things 
rest. 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath humility. 
—Montgomery. 


Sentence Sermon 


All true, deep feeling purifies the 
heart.—L. H. Landon. 


Why, I didn’t know you cared all that 
about me! My goodness, I guess if you 
do, we're going to play the game better’n 
we ever thought of playing before!” 

“Oh, Cynthia, we will! We will!” 
chorused the penitent team. “You don’t 
despise us?” : 

“Despise you?” laughed Cynthia. “I 
think it’s just wonderful I’m still captain 
of the team! I was sure—of course I 
wanted you to, but it made me feel funny 
inside—I was sure you'd have chosen an- 
other captain without my vote. Let’s de- 
cide now. I vote for Martha!” 

Half an hour of happy babel, and the 
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affairs of the basketball team of Junior 
High West were in shape. 

“You really mean it?” 
sang with happiness. “I’m still captain, 
even though I’m anchored in bed? I 
think, though, Martha ought to be really 
and truly captain.” 

“No.” Martha’s answer was determined 
and final. “I’m just captain by proxy, 
or nothing at all. And we’ll come and 
report after every practice, and I guess 
we'll play the game all right the rest of 
this season! 
—unanimous—the way, Barbara said.” 

“Who cares?” laughed Gynthia. “Maybe 
that’s sort of a long word, anyhow.” 


Cynthia’s voice 


“The spirit of this school!” sighed the 
envious principal of the visiting school, 
whose team, the following Saturday, had 
been defeated by Junior High West. “All 
the schools are beginning to talk about it. 
How’d you hit on that ‘Play the Game’ 


Winiired’s “Good Resolution” 
HELEN POLAND 


Winifred opened her eyes and sat up.in 
her little white bed. It wasn’t the sun that 
had awakened her, for it was so early the 
sunbeams hadn’t climbed into the gable 
window of Winifred’s room. It was a 
bird’s song, the sweetest, happiest little 
song, that had called Winifred from her 
“dreams. Winifred began to laugh—not at 
the bird, but at herself. 

“What a fuss you made about going to 
bed last night,’ she said to herself re- 
provingly, “when there wasn’t a thing to 
be afraid of, any more than there is this 
morning.” 

Then Winifred remembered that it was 
her birthday. Wight years old that 
morning ! 

“I know what I'll do,” she exclaimed. 
“Tll make a good resolution! Jenny and 
Jerry did on their birthday. I’m going 
to be brave.” 

Winifred was so wide awake by that 
time that she couldn’t stay in bed any 
longer. She dressed herself quickly and 
ran downstairs. Her mother was in the 
kitchen getting breakfast, moving about 
quietly in order not to wake baby Nan. 

“Mother,” she cried, running into her 
arms, “this is my birthday, and I’ve made 
a good resolution !” 

“My dear little daughter,” said mother, 
kissing her, “is eight years old to-day. 
And what is the good resolution, dear?” 

“O Mother, I’m going toe be brave, and 
not mind the dark when I go to bed,” ex- 
plained Winifred. 

‘What a splendid resolution!” declared 
Mother, happily, as she led the little girl 
into the dining room, where several dainty 
packages showed that others had remem- 
bered the day. 

Through all that long, happy day, Wini- 
fred never quite forgot the good resolution. 
At last, night came—such a dark night, 
with neither moon nor stars. 

“Tt’s my little daughter’s bedtime,” 
announced Mother, a little doubtfully. 

Jenny closed the book she was studying. 
“Come, Winnie,” she said. “I’ll tell you a 
few stories, but you know I have to pre- 
pare for the history review to-morrow.” 


Only now we can’t make it 
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slogan that seems to run like a flame 
through everything your school does?” 

“Do you know the captain of our basket- 
ball team?’ asked the proud principal of 
Junior High West. 

“Martha Draper?” 

“Martha is captain by proxy. Cynthia 
Burnham is the gallant captain of our 
team, and also unconsciously responsible 
for our slogan.” 

“Where is she?’ demanded the visiting 
principal. “I want to see her.” 

“She’s at home, flat on her back in a 
plaster cast for six months.” And 
Cynthia’s own principal told her story. 

“Why, she’s hit on the ‘whole business 
of life!’’ said the astonished visiting prin- 
cipal. “Do you mean she just lives those 
three words, and everybody has caught 
her spirit?” 

“She does. Everybody 
Cynthia’s proud principal. 


has,” said 
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For a moment Winifred hesitated. Then 
she said, “I’m going to bed all alone. 
Good night, everybody,” and ran out of the 
room. 

She had been asleep a long time, prob- 
ably, for the moon had risen and was 
shining into the room when she awoke. 

What was making that dreadful noise? 
Not Kitty Bright Eyes, for she always 
moved softly. It must be a mouse or a 
rat. What a scurrying, fluttering some- 
thing right on the floor of the room! 

Winifred buried her head under the bed 
clothes. Still she heard the noise. It 
sounded like a bird beating its wings 
against the window screen. 


At last Winifred peeped out. Can you 


Playhouse Cleaning 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Broom and brush and duster, too; 
Bless us, what’s the matter? 

Bob and Betty fly about, 
Hear their cheery chatter. 


Books in order, toys in place, 
(Mother is delighted !) 

See the playhouse spick and spa 
Callers are invited. : 


guess what she saw? A large bat was 
trying to get out the window. 

Winifred wanted to scream, but she was 
afraid the bat would hear her. . 
covered her head with the pillow, scarcely 
daring to breathe. Soon the bat stopped 
beating its wings against the screen and 
flew out of the room. 

Winifred uncovered her head. She was 
just going to call Father when she remem- 
bered the good resolution. Now was the 
time to use it. Could she be brave enough 
to jump out of bed and push up the screen 
so the bat could fly out when it came back? 
Yes; and she was safe under the covers 
again when the bat came fluttering into 
the room. Winifred heard it strike the 
window sill; and then, suddenly, it was 
gone. 

She sprang out of bed and pushed down 
the screen, feeling very happy that she had 
not disturbed the family. “I’ve kept my 
good resolution,” she thought joyously, and 
was soon deep in the Land of Dreams. 


She ™ 
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Did YouP : 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


They circle the globe all day with ease; 

Not once, but often as ever they please. 

And yet—now here is a riddle for you— 

They never are out of this room, that’s 
true! 

They girdle the globe, a glass one, yes— 

My beautiful goldfish. Did you guess? 


x te 


David and Deric “Trade” 


Recently, two thirteen-year-old boy 
authors met in New York City,—David 
Binney Putnam of New York and Deric 
Nusbaum of Colorado. Both youthful ~ 
authors have written books about their 
own personal and unusual adventures. To 
the credit of his pen, David has “Dayid- 
Goes Voyaging” and ‘David Goes to Green- — 
land.” Deric wrote “Deric in Mesa Verde.” 
The two boys made a “trade” of some of 
their trophies, David parting with a tusk 
of a narwhal which he found in Green- 
land, in exchange for some prehistoric 
Indian relics which Deric himself dug up 
in Mesa Verde National Park, in Colorado. 

David has been on two wonderful 
exploring trips. In 1925 he sailed, a mem- 
ber of the Arcturus expedition, which 
studied sea life in the Sargasso Sea (part 
of the Atlantic Ocean), and in the vicinity 
of the Galfpagos Islands (in the Pacific 
Ocean). Last summer, lucky David went 
to Greenland as a member of the Arctic 
exploring expedition sent out by the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Derie hopes soon to start for Yucatan, 
Mexico, as a member of a Carnegie Founda- 
tion expedition which will explore the 
Mayan ruins there. David is already plan- 
ning to join an Arctic expedition next 
summer, and Deric wants to go with him. 


Sayings 


President Coolidge says: “America is 
not and must not be a country without 
ideals. They are useless if they are only 
visionary; they are only valuable if they 
are practical. A nation cannot dwell con- 
stantly on the mountain tops. It has to 
be replenished and sustained through the 
ceaseless toil of the less inspiring valleys. 
But its face ought always to be turned 
upward, its vision ought always to be fixed 
on high.” 


Albert J. Beveridge, former United 
States Senator from Indiana, and now 
chairman of the National Endowment Com- 
mittee of the American Historial Asso- 
ciation, says: “Our schools and colleges 
can do their best service only as capable 
men and women open new paths of knowl- 
edge and lead the next generation to a 
broader understanding of life than we now 
possess. Yet, in comparison to the sums 
spent upon instruction and athletics, the 
amount devoted to learning itself is piti- 
fully small. Teachers are still underpaid, 
but men who do original first-hand his- 
torical investigation actually impoverish 
themselves.” 
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‘Southwestern Federation’s Best M eeting 


Universalisis, Unitarians tell of new order in religion 


GHORGIA W. OBER 


T THE SAMBP TIME the Southwestern 
Federation of Religious Liberals was 
gathering for its fifth annual session at 
Hutchinson, Kan., the Defenders, cham- 
pions of the faith once given to the saints, 
were holding a big meeting in the neigh- 


. boring city of Wichita, Kan., and several 


reyivals of the old-time religion were hold- 
ing forth within the shadow of the Uni- 
versalist Church of Hutchinson in which 
the liberal conference met. At the same 
time that the liberal federation was dis- 
cussing religious education and passing 
resolutions in behalf of academic freedom 
and religious toleration, another meeting 
in the city was speaking in behalf of 
placing the Bible in the public schools 
of Kansas! 

The Southwestern Federation meeting 
in Hutchinson, in: point of attendance of 
visitors and delegates, was the largest 
in the history of the Federation, with 
Wichita carrying off attendance honors 
with twenty-two delegates. Sessions were 
held November 9, 10, and 11. In point 
of interest and enthusiasm, no other meet- 
ing has been more successful. The reason 
lies largely in the gracious hospitality 
and untiring efforts of the people of the 
Universalist Church in Hutchinson. The 
president of the Federation, responsible 
for the program, is Rey. Clifton Merritt 
Gray, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Topeka, Kan. 

The theme of the conference program 
was “Religion for the Twentieth Century,” 
and its guiding principle was “The old 
order changeth, yielding place to New.” 
The conference opened Tuesday evening, 
November 9, with three addresses: “The 
New Heaven and the New Earth,” by Dr. 
L. B. Fisher, minister of the Universalist 
Church of the Redeemer, Chicago, Ill; 
“The New Freedom,” by Dr. Claude BE. 
Sayre, minister of the Unitarian Church, 


Wichita, Kan.; and “The New Faith,”: 


by Dr. George F. Patterson, field secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The three speakers stressed the 
changes that have literally revolutionized 
the world of thought. “The heaven of 
old was thought of as up, and hell as 
down,” said Dr. Fisher; “but in a world 
that moves, up and down are only relative 
terms to-day.” Dr. Sayre, a recent con- 
vert to liberalism, declared that “Scien- 
tifie investigation and the inventive genius 
of man are releasing us from crude super- 
stitions and gruesome fears of God and 
making the universe a friendlier place in 
which to live.” Dr. Patterson said that 
there is a deeper faith and more adequate 
reason than ever before to believe that 
this is a living universe and that spiritual 
values are eternal. He said: “Religion 
can never be entirely scientific. Religion 
is faith, and faith is the power to see 
things as they may be made, the venture- 
someness, the pushing out, the urge, that 
makes a reality of vision.” 

Wednesday morning, Dr. L. W. Brigham, 


‘minister of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 


Chicago, gave an excellent paper on reli- 


a 


gious education. The discussion was led 
by Rey. A. R. Bartholomew, minister of the 
Plymouth Congregational Church, Unita- 
rian, Salina, Kan. Dr. Brigham declared 
that religious education must aim not 
only to discover and teach the truth, but 
to arouse the divine in man and to provide 
the inspiration that unites church and 
school. “A fault of much religious teach- 
ing,” he said, “is its effort to make chil- 
dren duplicates of ourselves. They should 
be helped to live their own lives. We are 
heretics to our fathers, as our children 
are to us. Teachers must inspire, rather 
than instruct, preach life rather than 
truth.” Mr. Bartholomew said that too 
much time is given to the discussion of 
abstract terms such as God, and that more 
attention should be given to teaching the 
things we know—honesty, kindliness, and 
how to play the game of life fairly. 

Wednesday afternoon was given to the 
fifty-eighth annual session of the Kansas 
Universalist Convention and to the annual 
meeting of the Missouri Valley Associate 
Alliance of Unitarian Women, followed by 
an auto ride about the city. Dr. L. W. 
Brigham and Dr. L. B. Fisher, of Chicago, 
and Rey. Stephen Butcher, minister of the 
Congregational Church of Hutchinson, 
addressed the Universalists. Dr. Grace 
Keiser of Topeka brought greetings from 
the Shoals to the Alliance meeting: Mrs. 
Minna C. Budlong, field secretary for the 
General Alliance, addressed the Alliance 
meeting, emphasizing the thought that the 
Woman’s Alliance is a larger thing than 
giving suppers and socials, that its activ- 
ities touch all the interests of life. 

Wednesday evening there were three 
addresses: “Modernist versus Fundamen- 
talist Use of the Bible,” by Prof. Walter 
Burr of Manhattan, Kan., professor of 
sociology in the State Agricultural College ; 
“Tyranny of the Infallibles,” by Rev. L. 
M. Birkhead, minister of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church, Kansas City, Mo.; and 
“Where Is Authority in Religion?” by Dr. 
Patterson. “Every honest scholar has 
surrendered belief in an infallible book,” 
said Professor Burr. “The Bible has not 
lost, but gained, by the light which 
scientific investigation has thrown upon it. 
As a book of magic it has lost its power; 
but its moral values and its spiritual in- 
sight into life make it the book of the 
ages.” Mr. Birkhead declared that ‘‘men- 
tal laziness is largely responsible for set- 
ting up a book, a man, or a church as 
infallible. Tyranny is the - inevitable 
corollary of infallibility.” Dr. Patterson 
said: “Authority in religion is in the soul 
of man. Religion is not a position, but a 
direction. We can take only one step at 
a time, proving all things and holding 
fast to that which is good.” 

The last session of the conference was 
on the morning of Armistice Day. Dr. 
Brigham spoke on “The Religious Basis 
of Peace”; and Dr. Charles M. Sheldon of 
Topeka, author of “In His Steps,” who 
recently returned from an extended tour 
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of the Old World, told of the signs and 
promises of universal peace. He declared 
that the greatest hope for peace is that 
every nation desires it, that the world is 
weary of war and bloodshed. “It will 
come,” he declared, ‘by the surrender of 
our nationalism and false patriotism, and 
the cultivation of international friendship 
and good will.” 

Dr. Brigham said that in the solidarity 
of humanity’s life lies the hope of uni- 
versal peace. He added: “At present we 
admit our conviction of the fact of this 
solidarity, but we do not conduct our lives 
in accordance with the belief. We must 
take the lead in building up a social pro- 
gram which shall utilize the moral power 
contained in this fact; thus our war muni- 
tions will be so engaged in a program of 
peaceful pursuits that no one will sanction 
their employment in nonproductive war.” 

Everybody at the conference missed from 
the program Dr. Curtis W. Reese of Chi- 
cago, who has attended all previous ses- 
sions of the Southwestern Federation, but 
who was prevented by an emergency at 
the last moment from being present 
this year. 

Dr. James Houghton, veteran of Uni- 
versalism in the Southwest and a prime 
moving spirit of the Federation, expressed 
the belief that the church in Hutchinson 
would be greatly strengthened by the con- 
ference. The church had been without a 
settled pastor for some time, and had just 
called Rev. Henry C. Ledyard. | 

Officers elected were: President, Rev. 
Clifton Merritt Gray; vice-president, Rev. 
Henry C. Ledyard; secretary, Mrs. Georgia 
W. Ober, Topeka ; treasurer, Mrs. Emily P. 
Buckner, Wichita. These additional mem- 
bers of the Executive Board were ap- 
pointed by the president: Rev. James 
Houghton, Junction City, Kan.; Dr. Claude 
BE. Sayre; Rey. L. M. Birkhead. 

The next meeting of the conference will 
be in Topeka in October, 1927. 


Rev. J. N. Mark Accepts Call 


Rey. John Nicol Mark has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the First Parish 
Unitarian Chureh in Arlington, Mass. He 
will succeed Dr. Frederic Gill, who will 
complete thirty-five years in this parish 
in February. Dr. Gill will formally retire 
from the pastorate on March 31, and Mr. 
Mark will begin his duties on April 1. An 
interim was avoided by the action of Dr 
Gill last February in signifying his desire 
to retire this year and to give the church 
sufficient time to exercise due delibera- 
tion and judgment in selecting a successor. 

Mr. Mark is one of three brothers in 
the active Unitarian ministry. He is com- 
pleting a successful four-year pastorate 
of the Unitarian Church in Fall River, 
Mass. Recently he gave the addresses 
for a Laymen’s League preaching mission 
in Greenfield, Mass. 


Satem, Mass.—Protestant churches of 
the city are holding Sunday evening union 
services, which began December 26 and 
will continue through February 27. The 
services will be held in the First Church, 
January 30, and in the Second Church, 
February 6.. 
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The Florence Nightingale of 
Philadelphia, a Unitarian 


Mrs. William Furness Jenks, who was 
a member of the First Unitarian Church 
in Philadelphia, Pa., was an American 
pioneer in housing reform for the poor 
and the establishment of visiting nurse 
organizations. She was known as “the 
Florence Nightingale of Philadelphia.” 
The calendar of the Philadelphia church 
pays tribute to her good works, particu- 
larly those in connection with her mem- 
bership and activity in the Civic Club of 
which she had been a ‘member: since its 
founding in 1894, and in which she held 
many offices. Mrs. Jenks died on Septem- 
ber 8. The account of Mrs. Jenks’s life 
follows, in part: 

“Mrs. Jenks was the leader in many 
activities and achievements of the Club 
during these years of service. She in- 
augurated the first successful organized 
movement made in Philadelphia—one of 
the first movements in the United States— 
toward a general reform in the housing 
of the poor. She and Miss Hannah Fox 
were appointed on a committee with 
Nathaniel B. Crenshaw and Frank B. 
Taylor to formulate a plan for an associa- 
tion for the purpose of purchasing, manag- 
ing, and improving real estate in the poor- 
est districts of the city. The result of 
this was the Octavia Hill Association for 
the Better Housing of the Poor. She was 
also one of the editors of the ‘Philan- 
thropic, EXducational, and Religious Di- 
rectory of Philadelphia’ in 1895. 

“Her work and her financial assistance 
were given for the establishment, in 1898, 
of St. Kit’s School, in Kensington, for 
physically and mentally defective children. 
Four such children were taken in, and 
the care given them was productive of 
excellent results. Lack of funds caused 
the experiment to be abandoned, but this 
was the forerunner of the School for De- 
fectives established by the Civic Club 
under Miss Dora Keen in 1899. 

“Mrs. Jenks also took charge of the 
‘Humane’ division of the second edition 
of the ‘Philanthropic, Educational, and Re- 
ligious Directory of Philadelphia.’ 

“Civic Club work was not her sole in- 
terest. She was the founder of the Visit- 
ing Nurse Society of Philadelphia in 1886, 
one of the first of its kind in America. 
She was also active in the support of 
many philanthropic enterprises, among 
them the Penn Normal, Industrial, and 
Agricultural School of St. Helena’s Island, 
North Carolina, founded by her aunt, Miss 
Laura Towne, and the Children’s Seashore 
House, Atlantic City.” 


Death of Rev. George Walters 


Word has reached America of the death 
by an automobile accident of Rey. George 
Walters, minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Sydney, Australia, on November 16. 
Funeral and memorial services were con- 
ducted by Rev. Sydney Herbert Cox, min- 
ister of Bourke Street Congregational 
Church, Sydney, in the presence of crowded 
congregations. 

Widespread sympathy with Mrs. Walters 
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and family has been expressed by rep- 
resentatives of all sections of the com- 
munity, illustrative of the general esteem 
in which Mr. Walters was held. His 
fifty-one years’ ministry, forty of which 
were spent in the service of Unitarianism 
in Sydney, was characterised throughout 
by a fearless advocacy of all that was 
best and most progressive in the social, 
scientific, and literary realms, ag well as 
in the world of religion and the spirit. 


To be Minister at Montreal 


Rey. Lawrence Clare, who has been 
called to the pastorate of the Church of 
the Messiah in Montreal, P.Q., has 
preached for the past eleven years in the 
pulpit of Joseph Priestley, who was one 
of the early ministers of the Church of 
the Messiah, in Birmingham, England. 
Before coming to the Birmingham pastor- 


REV. LAWRENCE CLARE 


ate in 1915, Mr. Clare served Unitarian 
churches in Peckham (London) and Hull. 
He was educated at the Unitarian Home 
Missionary College and Victoria Univer- 
sity, Manchester, and before studying for 
the ministry he had six years of business 
experience. In 1923 he was the anniver- 
sary preacher for the Whit-Week meet- 
ings of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. In 1925 he was one of the 
English clergymen who visited America 
on the occasion of the centenary of the 
American and British Unitarian Associa- 
tions, and at the one-hundredth annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation he spoke as a representative of 
the Midland Christian Union of Presby- 
terian, Unitarian, and other Non-Subscrib- 
ing Churches. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—At each regular meet- 
ing of the Church of the Unity Laymen’s 
League chapter, two members give a talk 
on the application of liberal religion to a 
concrete modern problem. General dis- 
cussion closes the meeting. This is another 
League group which is carrying on a “self- 
contained” program in preference to meet- 
ings addressed by outside speakers. 
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No Change in Florida 
Textbook on Biology 


Fundamentalists in Florida have ap- 
parently been unsuccessful in their agita- 
tion to have deleted from the official state 
textbook on biology the portions dealing 
with the evolution of man. 

The Florida Legislature in 1923 passed 
a resolution which declares that in public 
schools and colleges “it is improper and 
subversive to the best interest of the peo- 
ple of the State... to teach or permit 
to be taught atheism, or agnosticism, or 
to teach as true Darwinism, or any other 
hypothesis that links man in blood rela-. 
tionship to any other form of life.” Under 
this provision, ultraconservative religion- 
ists protested against the continued use of 
a text that taught the evolutionary origin 
of man. 

“Up to the present time no change in 
the textbook situation has been brought 
about by the agitation in this State,” says 
a letter from State Superintendent W. 8. 
Cathon in reply to an inquiry from 
THE REGISTER. 


New England Alliance Meeting 


The branch Alliance of the First Church 
in Roxbury, Mass., will be hostess to the 
midwinter meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance to be held Thursday, 
January 20. At the forenoon session, 
addresses will be given by Mrs. William 
De Young Field on “The Church of Rev. 
John Eliot”; by Mrs. Samuel M. Crothers 
on “Why Go to Church?’ and by Dr.- 
Carlyle Summerbell on “Has the Alliance 
a Soul?’ After the business meeting at 
the afternoon session, Dr. Charles BE. Park 
will speak on “Unitarians and Other 
Christians.” A collection will be taken 
for the Eliot Memorial Fund. 


Preaching at King’s Chapel 


Rev. Harold C. Phillips of the First 
Baptist Church, Mt. Vernon, N.Y., will 
preach at the King’s Chapel week-day 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day, January 18 to 21. Mr. Phillips is an 
Australian by birth. He is a graduate of 
Union Theological Seminary, from which 
he was called directly to his present pas- 
torate in Mt. Vernon. He has rapidly ad- 
vanced to a position of leadership in his 
denomination. 


Norfolk Conference Dinner’ 


A men’s dinner will be held under the 
auspices of the Norfolk Conference on 
January 14 at 6 p.m. at the Twentieth 
Century Club, 3 Joy Street, Boston, Mass., 
for the purpose of bringing to the atten- 
tion of the men of the churches the press- 
ing need for their more definite support 
of thé Unitarian denomination as a whole 
and the evangel for which it stands. 

Immediately after the dinner, addresses 
will be given by Percy W. Gardner, presi- 
dent of the Laymen’s League, and Dr. 
Walter Reid Hunt, field secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association. Fach 
minister of the Conference is heing asked 
to bring at least four men from his parish. 
There will be a charge of one dollar for 
the dinner. 
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Marietta Worthen Memorial 
_a Home, Not “Institution” 


A new development of the work being 
done by the Frances BE. Willard Settlement 
of Boston, Mass., is the Marietta Worthen 
Memorial, a home recently opened on the 
Bedford, Mass, property for handicapped 
or incapacitated women not able to earn 
their own livelihood and needing some 
attendant care. It differs from Llewsac 
Lodge in that the latter serves only as a 
temporary rest or vacation Home. 

A delightful and genuinely homelike 
atmosphere is felt as one enters the old 
house, which has stood for some two hun- 
dred years close by the old Billerica Road. 
The simple but tasteful furnishings, the 
bright sunny rooms, the pleasant living 
room with its generous collection of books, 
all contribute to the general peace and 
happiness of the home. 

At a dedicatory service, which formally 
opened the house on October 28, Francis 
Bardwell, inspector of state institutions, 
emphasized the crying need of just such a 
place with a genuine “home atmosphere,” 
not an “institution.” 

Other departments of the Frances E. 
Willard Settlement are (1) Habit-forming 
elass for tots of pre-kindergarten age, 
clubs, classes, playground, and gymnasium 
for children of the West Bnd in Boston. 
(2) Boston home for young women train- 
ing for self-support with limited means, 
or needing employment to cover living 
expenses. (3) Rest home, Llewsac Lodge, 
Bedford, for refined Protestant women, 

out of work, or needing a rest. Oppor- 
tunity is given those in need to earn part 
of their living expenses. (4) Home for 
women, invalids, and cripples, just opened 
at Northboro, Mass. 

The late Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham 
was one of the members of the Advisory 
Board of the Settlement. 


Personals 


A large part of the campaign for the 
Near Hast Relief fund in Sioux City, Iowa, 
is being carried on by the young people’s 
organizations of several churches, at the 
suggestion of Rey. Charles H. Snyder of 
the First Unitarian Church, who, with 
Robin Lynn Hamilton, president of the 
Laymen’s League chapter, is on the gen- 
eral committee of the campaign. Follow- 
ing the Laymen’s Sunday speakers on 
December 12, Miss Jean Robbins, presi- 
dent of the Goodfellowship Club, presented 
the matter to the congregation in a grace- 
ful speech, which resulted in a large con- 
tribution. Miss Robbins is also president 
of the senior class of the Central High 
School. 


Galen L. Stone, prominent banker, 
broker, industrialist, and philanthropist of 
Boston, Mass., who died December 26, 
was a member of the First Parish, Unita- 
rian, in Brookline, Mass. Among Mr. 
Stone’s many philanthropies was the 
Sedalia Home, and at the funeral service 
a photograph of Mr. Stone was surrounded 
by flowers, among them a wreath of 210 
carnations, each bloom representing a child 
in the Home. 


The Christa Register 


Dr. Albert ©. Dieffenbach will deliver 
the principal address to-night in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., at a great “Good-will Meeting” 
arranged by the Brotherhood of Rodeph 
Shalom Congregation. There are eight 
hundred members of the Brotherhood, and 
each one is expected to attend the dinner 
and meeting and bring a non-Jewish guest. 


Sidney L. Taylor, treasurer of the First 
Unitarian Church of Sioux City, Iowa, 
has been elected secretary of the Nebraska- 
Iowa district of Kiwanis Clubs. 


Their Gifts to the Parish 


Channing Church of Dorchester, Mass., 
has been the recipient of several useful 
gifts during the past year. The first was 
a pulpit Bible with an embroidered book- 
mark given by two members of the con- 
gregation. The Boy Scout Troop number 
15 presented, with appropriate ceremony, 
a silk flag for the auditorium. The aisles 
were covered by protecting strips of fub- 
ber carpet donated by a member. Re- 
cently the Lend a Hand Club of girls 


‘presented a silk State flag which was 


hung in the auditorium with the national 
flag given by the Boy Scouts. Now the 
Channing Y. P. R. U. are bending their 
energies toward raising money for a new 
piano for the church gymnasium, where 
many social activities are held. With a 
new roof on the outside and many im- 
provements inside the building, the ap- 
pearance of the church is a source of 
pleasure to its minister and members. 


Unveil Evolution Statue 


“The Chrysalis,” a bronze statue sym- 
bolically representing evolution, executed 
by Carl Ethan Akeley, which was barred 
two years ago from the exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design, was un- 
veiled at the Westside Unitarian Church 
in New York City, December 5, at a 
service in memory of Mr. Akeley. Dr. A. 
Wakefield Slaten, the minister, preached 
the sermon. Mr. Akeley, who was an ex- 
plorer and inventor as well as sculptor, 
died November 29 in Central Africa, 
where he had gone on a scientific expedi- 
tion for the American Museum of Natural 
History. 


Bay Shore Federation Meeting 


The next meeting of the Bay Shore 
Federation of the Y. P. R. U. will be held 
January 22 at Duxbury, Mass. New 
officers of the Federation are: Presi- 
dent, Charles H. Baldwin; vice-president, 
Charles Sprague; secretary, Frances Brad- 
bury; treasurer, Norman Bouyé. 


Mrs. Helvie Called 


Rey. Clara Cook Helvie has accepted a 
call to the Unitarian Church in Westboro, 
Mass. She began her pastorate on Sun- 
day, January 9. Mrs. Helvie formerly 
served Unitarian churches in Wheeling, 
W.Va., and Moline, Il. 
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Bell for Bedford Church 
in Memory of Mr. Blinn 

A bell in memory of George R. Blinn 
has been presented to the First Parish 
Church in Bedford, Mass., by his widow, 
Clara A. Blinn. The inscription on the 
bell reads: “Presented to The First Parish 
Church (Unitarian) Bedford, Mass., In 
Memory of George Richard Blinn by His 
Wife, Clara A. Blinn, 1886-1926. ‘To Live 
in the hearts we leave behind is not to 
die.’ ” 

Mr. Blinn was a prominent and beloved 
Unitarian leader. He was for several 
years a director of the American Unita- 
rian Association and a member of its 
Finance and Publicity Committees. He 
was treasurer of the Society for Promot- 
ing Theological Education. A cause that 
lay close to his heart was the Children’s 
Mission to Children, which he served as a 
member of its Board of Directors and as 
president of the Board. To his parish 
he rendered unremitting and invaluable 
services as its leading layman. He died 
May 27, 1926. 

This second bell for the Bedford church 
was hung nearly one hundred years after 
the first bell, which was cast in England 
and placed in the tower in July, 1827, a 
year after the building was completed. 
The bell given by Mrs. Blinn was cast in 
Troy, N.Y., and weighs 1,500 pounds. 
There was a special service of dedication 
on December 26, which was prepared by 
Miles Hanson, Jr., the minister. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, 


HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


TO SHARE APARTMENT—A room for two 
women in apartment of business woman, Cam- 


bridge. Use of living-, dining room, kitch- 
enette. Cooking and social arrangements in- 
dependent. PortprR 0259-W after 7.30 P.M., or 


C-119, CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR. 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Hdith Kern maintains 
a delightful “Home Away From Home” for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning water, private baths. Garage. Hxcellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address: 1912 “G” Street, Northwest. 
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Local and Suburban Service 


STUNT TTT TT 


MNES 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Exchange coins of 
lesser value for 


life’s pure 
sold 
until your 
treasury is’ filled 


Balwant Bhau: Nagarkar 


Religious liberals in America who heard 
Prof. Balwant Bhau Nagarkar, leader in 
the Brahmo Samaj of India, lecture on his 
two visits to this country, will regret to 
learn of his death in Bombay on August 
27, at the age of sixty-eight years. Pro- 
fessor Nagarkar was born in an orthodox 
Chitpavan Brahman family, but at the 
age of nineteen years he renounced Brah- 
manism and joined the Brahmo Samaj, 
a branch of which was later formed in 
Bombay through his efforts. 

He made a deep impression in two 
prolonged lecture tours in England and 
America. The occasion for his first visit 
was the Parliament of Religions held in 
Chicago, Ill., in 1898, where he was a 
representative of the Bombay Brahmo 
Samaj. As an educator, Professor Nagar- 
kar organized a high school in Bombay, 
served as principal of several high schoois, 
and as professor of English in colleges 
and schools of India. He was the author 
of English and Marathi books and pam- 
phlets. At one time he published an Eng- 
lish magazine, Cultwre, and he also con- 
ducted some Marathi magazines. He was 
a frequent contributor to English and 
Marathi newspapers of Bombay. 

The family of Professor Nagarkar is in 
straitened circumstances, and the educa- 
tion of the children is a problem. It is 
hoped that some annual educational schol- 
arships can be obtained for them through 
the aid of friends in America. Anyone 
interested in giving such help may ad- 
dress a friend of Professor Nagarkar’s, 
A. S. Ruhl, care of Nelson Knitting Com- 
pany, Rockford, Tl. 


The Present Situation 

in the Balkans 

(Continued from page 24) 

But now things are thawing out. 
victors are entering 
with the vanquished. Revisionists are at 
work. Old treaties are being assailed. 
But those treaties represent acquisitions 
gained at great cost and very highly 
prized; so they will probably not be 
altered without cataclysms. 

The breaking-up of the ice in the river 
is a sign of spring, but also a harbinger 
of danger, damage, and confusion. The 
ice of Europe usually breaks first in the 
Balkans, and it may be that a spring flood 
is impending. At any rate, noises ~are 
heard that sound like cracking. It is no 
cause for alarm, but it shows that a thaw 
is coming and that it would be well to 


watch the Balkans. R. H. MARKHAM. 
Soria. 


The 
into combinations 
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DI REC." OR 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Annual Meeting of the Corporation at the 
Centre, Thursday, January 20, 1927, at 4 P.M. 
Tea served at 5 p.m. Members and friends 


invited. Euzasrra W. Munron, Clerk. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 

Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. For 
information address the President, F. C. SouTH- 
worTuH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian : 
Laymen’s League — 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 
Srvypn ParK- Squarn, Boston, MAss. 


CAMERA CLUB 


A SELF-GOVERNING BODY 
OPEN DAY AND EVENING 


B. Y¥. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Actine Presipent and Vice-PresipENnT, 
Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 

Cirerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. ‘ 
Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley,. Miss Mary E. 
- Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 

Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 

Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 

Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operati a m. 
liberal Christians. Pe 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
‘ INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev Watrer S. SwIisHER, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par 


.| ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


Proctor ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in ¢. 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully_situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


‘ For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


Stockton, Catir.—The First Unitarian 
Church, a missionary church and the 
youngest Unitarian society on the Pacific 
Coast, subscribed $500 to the Unitarian 
Foundation, with this comment: ‘They 
are helping us, and we want to do our bit 
for them.” 


Sr. Paut, Minn.—Five sermons on Uni- 
tarianism which Rey. Frederick M. Eliot 
preached last autumn in Unity Church 
haye been published in book form under 
the title, “Fundamentals of Unitarian 
Faith.” A review will be published in a 
forthcoming issue of THE REGISTER. 


/ 
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Rev. Anton Toplisky Dies; 
Liberal Pioneer in Bulgaria 


It is with regret that religious liberals 
learn of the recent death in Doubnitza, 
Bulgaria, of Rey. Anton Toplisky, for a 
dozen years past both the founder and 
minister of the Unitarian Church in that 
city, an honored and beloved representa- 
tive of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in that country. Educated in the 
American Presbyterian schools in Bulga- 
via, he for a time served their cause. His 
reading and thinking led him into the 
Unitarian faith and fellowship. Alone 
and without sympathy or co-operation 
from without, he began the formation of 
a Unitarian congregation in his native 
city, erecting a church and conducting 
services, writing for the newspapers on 
Unitarian lines and making extended 
journeys to spread the knowledge of and 
gain adherents for the. liberal Christian 
eause. It was here that the writer first 
met him and assured him of American 
sympathy and appreciation, and arranged 
for him to visit the Free Christian Con- 
gress of 1913 in Paris. Later the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association extended to him 
its fellowship, and has until now made 


* him a modest grant to sustain his mis- 


sionary endeavors. High-minded, unself- 
ish, courageous, devoted, and deeply reli- 
gious, he has labored for the liberal cause 
in that far-distant country until now. His 
death from heart failure is a loss to the 
free religious movement as well as to his 
sorrowing family and congregation. He 


leaves a wife and three little boys to 


mourn his loss. Mrs. Toplisky, a former 
teacher in the Bulgarian schools, is a 
woman of culture and character who has 
mastered the English language and fer- 
yently espouses Unitarian principles and 
aims. It is to be hoped that with her 
advice and guidance, the cause in that 
most progressive and promising of the 
Balkan States will not be allowed to 
languish or pass away. Cc. W. W. 


Curse of Shut Minds 


The perilous restrictions under which 
Roger Bacon, thirteenth-century precursor 
of the modern scientist, labored and wrote 
were the topic of a recent leading editorial 
in The Boston Globe. The lot of Roger 
Bacon, said the writer, is the plight of 
the thinker; but the real sufferer is the 
world, who will not receive him and 
profit by his new ideas. “All around 
us are truth and wisdom,” the editorial 
concludes, “with power to rescue us. It 
may be political, or industrial, or scien- 
tific, or educational, or religious. It may 
have to do with theories of sex or of 
property. It may be purely cultural. But 
our minds are shut. Before mankind can 
be helped by its helpers, something is 
required on our own part—the wish to 
be helped, the will to effort. And per- 
haps suffering is sent in order that we 
may learn to desire such help and by 
Means of it attain to growth. 

“We of to-day are in no position to 
scorn the generation that stifled the voice 
of Roger Bacon. For we are something 
in that line ourselves. Yet the gleam of 
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hope behind it all is this: there is a 
reaching down of hands to those who 
reach up for guidance. Let a human 
being sincerely desire wisdom, and no 
power on earth can keep it from him.” 


Memorial Gift of Chimes 


A set of Deagan organ chimes has been 
presented to the First Church in Dedham, 
Mass., by George K. Bird in memory of 
his mother, Harriet Alona Bird, who took 
special delight in the music of the church 
service. The chimes were played for the 
first time on January 2, when there was 
a brief dedication service. 


Mr. Whitesmith at Eugene 


Rey. E. M. Whitesmith, who is to serve 
as minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Hugene, Ore., until the end of the 
present church year, preached his first 
sermon in this pulpit on January 2. Mr. 
Whitesmith comes from Linesville, Pa., 
where he was pastor of the Universalist 
Chureh. He formerly served as minister 
of the Union Liberal Church in Calais, Me. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—Rey. Thomas Van 
Ness is preaching a series of sermons on 
“The Future of Religion in New England.” 
The series began January 9 and will 
continue through February 27. 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 


Says of 


THE LIFE OF 
SS CHARLES W. ELIOT 


by 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


“‘A most interesting life of ex-President Eliot. 


I have read it with 


pleasure and profit.”’ 


A biography as interesting as fiction! 
$3.00 NET 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


1929-1930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s sy ge 

Laymen’s Leagu 

Young Peopisey 8 Raligiass Union. 
Proctor Academ 

All Soul’s Cheah: Washington, D.C. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Grorce G. Davis, Treasurer. 


National Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 
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hearer 


An American author has made a list of 
the world’s ten worst writers. But surely 
there must be more than ten of them? 

—Punch. 


Colfax Conwell of Pueblo, Colo., writes: 
“On Sunday afternoon in a discussion by 
our family of Isaac and his sons, our little 
daughter contributed the remark that Hsau 
swapped his birthright -‘for a dish of 
potash.’ ” 


*Arry (a successful man to his better 
half) : “And I ses to ‘Is Lordship, I ses, 
‘If you_are a county family, I’m as good 
as wot you are,’ and ’e ses, ‘Yus, you're a 
branch of the Rodent family, ain’t yer? 
’e ses; and I let ’im think so!—London 
Opinion. 


“My niece is quite theatrical,” remarked 
old Mrs. Blunderby. “Next week she is 
taking part in a Shakespeare play at col- 
lege.” “Which of his plays is it?’ her 
caller asked. “Edith mentioned the name 
of it, but I’m not sure whether it’s ‘If You 
Like It That Way’ or ‘Nothing Much 
Doing.’ ”—Boston Transcript. 


Itinerant Fishmonger: “Here’s some 
fresh oysters, lady, nice fresh oysters— 


fifty cents and seventy-five cents.” Care- 
ful Housewife: “What is the difference in 
the oysters?” Fishmonger: “Oh, there 


isn’t any difference, only some people like 
to pay fifty cents and some like to pay 
seventy-five.’’—Life. 


Now that we are seeing the person at 
the other end of the telephone line, it is 
remembered that immortal William, who 
thought of most things, thought of that 
too: 

I see a voice: now will I to the chink, 

To spy an I can hear my Thisby’s face. 

—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act 
V, Scene 1. 


A quotation from a quaint book-marker, 
in Christian Life: 
“Mother, I’ve found an old dusty thing 
High on the shelf—just a book!” 
“Why, that’s a Bible, Tommy dear:- 
Be careful—that’s God’s book!” 
“God's book!” the child exclaimed, 
“Then, Mother, before we lose it 
We'd better send it back to God, 
For you know we never use it!” 


“Mark Twain hated a gloomy man,” said 
a New York editor. “Once, at a banquet, 
a very gloomy man sat opposite him. This 
man wouldn’t smile at the most amusing 
jokes recounted. ‘What’s the matter with 
you?’ cried Mark Twain. ‘The stories are 
all good. Why don’t you laugh? ‘Ah, 
sir,’ said the gloomy man, with a sigh, 
how can I laugh when I remember that 
every time I breathe a soul passes into 
the Great Beyond?’ ‘Good gracious!’ said 
the humorist. ‘Did you ever try cloves?’ ” 

—LHverybody’s Magazine. 


“One day,” said a story-teller, “at the 
close of a hot day, Adam was returning 
with his hoe on his shoulder from a hard 
day’s labor to ‘his humble cottage. Maybe 
it was a cave... That doesn’t matter, for it 
was a humble abode. Young Cain was 
running ahead, boy-like, throwing rocks at 
the birds. Suddenly they came upon a 
beautiful garden. ‘Oh, father,’ said Cain, 
‘look at that beautiful garden. I wish we 
could live there.’ ‘We did live in that 
garden,’ said Adam regretfully, ‘until your 
mother ate us out of house and home.’ ” 

—The Christian Evangelist. 


The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 


for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Rebert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Pend coor GOW NS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


© Cox Sons & Vining 195033523 St 


The THidest Read Book 
in the THorld 


is the Bible—we carry it 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromiield St., Boston 


HEQUNMAEAESEELACSUNNGEUALANEOEANUUAUUEANGALESVONOOUERUOLSEOGULUUNEONNAC IEUGHUIOHEENIES! 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Pee following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


hie 


a 


He ti 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: ‘Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone Hubbard 8600 
New Parker House April, 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


UTS UU 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 

Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 

Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 

features emphasized. Individual attention and 

progress. Specify catalog wanted 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


(20) [January 13 1927 


In this Number 


Editorials’. 00) 3 = ee Ar ae ee eee 
Correspondence 
In Renewing a Subscription; atk beets 
1926; Huxley and Theology. 
Original and Selected 
The Present Situation in the Balkans, by a 
Markham . . 24 
What Shall We Do With Our “Worship? . 25 
New Bible Talks: VIII, A Lesson from the 
Quakers, by J. T. Sunderland . . 28 
New Colleges for Old, by Granville Hicks . oe 
Southwestern Federation’s eer Meeting, by 
Georgia W.Ober .. . Fi 35 
Lieistore 
A Deserved Seti a Eliot, by 
Willard Reed. . . BOE 31° 
Books efyiat’ Ad ah latte) teeta rn 32 
Our Children 
Play the Game, or The Game to Play, by Rose’. 
Brooks: 4. os. os a). me es OR 
Winifred’s ‘Good Resolution,” by Helen Poland 34 
Poetry 
Playhouse Cleaning, “py I Niateen me: Did 
You? by Daisy D. Stephenson . 2 tree 
Church Notes? <naits <u oe a 
Pleasantries: 4.9. } <isyeEsan eel ee 
Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class 
during the morning service. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. - 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emer- 
itus. Rev. Bugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service,114.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


CHURCH OF THH DISCIPLHS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Bduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDH, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, Hast 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R. Gale, minister; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir. Church school at 12.10. Y¥. P. R. U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 
ee ee 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), corner 

of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Morning service, 
11 a.M. Children’s Church at 3.30 p.m. Com- 
munion service immediately after the morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Vesper service Thursday at 4.30 p.m. Free 
seats at all services. The church is open daily 
from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rey. Harold BD. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant Minister, Rey. Leslie 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s yoices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.M., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight. 9.30 
A.M., Chureh school at King’s Chapel House. 
Week- -day services, 12,15 p.m. Monday, Organ 
Recital. Tuesday to Friday, preacher: Rey. 
Harold C. Phillips, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 4 
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